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LITTLE MEN, LONG MEN, AND RED MEN, 
The author of a poem known as ‘ The Proverbs 

of King Alfred’* divides men, presumably Eng- 
lishmen, into three classes, viz., little men, long 
men, and red mev. He makes King Alfred say : 

Leve gone dere, 

ne ches pu nevere to fere 

littele mon, ne long, ne red, 
After describing the characteristics of the little man, 
he describes those of the long man, whom he now 
calls “ the lonke mon,” as if ‘* lonke” (7. ¢., “lank ”) 
and “long” were the same thing, as apparently 
they are. He says :— 

pe lonke mon is le pe bei; 

selde comid is herte rei; 

he havit stoni berte. 
And so on, The poem ends by a description of the 
red mar, and the author gives him a very bad 
character. A similar threefold division of men is 
made in that remarkable northern poem known as 
d'.'t These are; (1) the swarthy tbrall, 
(2) the ruddy carl or yeoman, and (3) the gentle- 
man and warrior with yellow hair, It is easy to 
identify these types of men with the types men- 
tioned in the ‘ Proverbs of King Alfred.’ The 
swarthy thrall is the “little man,” the Iberian of 


Antiquee,” ed, Wright and Halliwell, i, 
+ Vigfiseon and Powell’s ‘ Corpus Poeticum Bureale,’ 


short stature, whose descendants are found in 
Wales and elsewhere, The ruddy carl is “ the red 
man,” or Kelt, with rufous bair, otherwise the 
Dane. And the gentleman is “the long man,” or 
“lonk man,” otherwise the tall, fair, blue-eyed 
Scandinavian. 

According to Halliwell, a Lancashire man is 
provincially known as a “‘lonk.” Perhaps this 
should be “‘lonk man ”—4. ¢., long man—a word 
which appears in the surnames Long, Lang, and 
Leng. The other day, a gentleman who was born 
in the Craven district, which is near the eastern 
boundary of Lancashire, described to me the cha- 
racteristics of certain big men in that county whom 
he called Bollanders, and who live, I believe, in 
the part now known as Bowland Forest, ‘The 
Bollander,” he said, “is a tall, lanky man, with 
large ears; his bead well into his hat, and his 
trousers a foot above his boots.” This, surely, was 
not a bed description of the Scandinavian type of 
man ! 

But the county of Lancaster seems to be a 
home not only of lonk” men, but also of “ lonk” 
sheep, for Halliwell tells us that sheep bred in that 
county are so called. A few weeks ago I read an 
advertisement in a local newspaper relating to the 
sale of cattle in Derbyshire. The advertisement 
mentioned several kinds of sheep, and amongst 
them, “138 lonk and white-faced ewes” and “1 
lonk ram.” In answer to inquiries which I made, 
I received a letter from a gentleman who told me 
that “the sheep called lonks are a distinct breed, 
and not unlike Scotch sheep, being similar in size, 
though having emaller and thinner horns. They 
come from a place called Ware, above Hornby, in 
Wharfedale.’ I was told by another informant, who 
is well acquainted with North Lancashire, that lonk 
sheep are big, with long tails, and thick spiral horns. 
Thinking that the word might be the Middle Eng- 
lish lone, A.-S, hlanc, lean, gaunt, I asked my 
informant if the sheep were thin. “ No,” he said, 
** they are the very opposite of that.” As sheep 
are usually named after the district to which they 
belong, it is probable that a lonk sheep is a “* Lan- 
cashire” sheep. There are, for instance, sheep 
known as Leicesters, Southdowns, Lincolns, Nor- 
folks, Cheviots. 

Of course, it may be that lonk is simply modern 
slang for “ Lancashire.” But it is not necessarily 
so, though I prefer not to deal with the tempting 
bypothesis that, as the name of a Lancashire man, 
it may describe a racial characteristic, and may 
even involve the name of the city and of the county 
of Lancaster. 

The racial distinctions which are epitomized in 
the title of this article have often been discussed 
by anthropologists. But I doubt whether they 
have been much examined on the purely anti- 
quarian side. The question of race came up a 
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gate, so often found in the oldest English towns, | it, except one ladies’ paper, and it was so out of the 


was considered.* One can hardly doubt that it 
means “the Huns’ street.” This summer, as I 
wandered about the streets of Lincolo, I noticed 
there a Hungate and a Danesgate, perhaps a 
modera form of Danegate. Hungate runs parallel 
to the High Street, or Roman Road, and is to the 
west of that road, just as Hungate at Pickering is 
on the west of, and parallel to, the main street. 
At Lincoln the Hungate adjoins the Jews’ quarters, 
still well marked by the ancient stone houses 
known as “* the Jews’ houses,” and “ Jews’ Court” 
—the latter being, however, a modern name. Is 
it possible that in Hungate and Dane(s)gate we 
have a record of the quarters once occupied by the 
*little men,” the Huns, slaves, and also by the 
‘red mep,” the Danes? If so, two of the three 
classes are represented in these street-names, and 
we have only to look for the quarters of the ** long 
man” or Scandinavian. According to ‘ Rigsma',’ 
the gentleman and warrior lived in a hall (salr), 
with its doors turned to the south, and he feasted 
on old ham, roasted birds, and wine. Had he and 
the “long men ” of which he was the lord a quarter 
of their own in the old English city ? 

It will be noticed that in the poet's classification 
of men as the little, the long, and the red, a rule 
of logic is broken, for there are two fundamenta 
divisionis, stature and colour. The division should 
have been into the little, the middle-sized, and the 
long, or, if colour be taken as the basis, into the 
black-haired, the red-haired, and the golden- 
haired. 8. O. Appy. 


CHARLES FRANCIS BLACKBURN, 
(Concluded from p. 304.) 


Although it was going from one toil to another 
wken Blackburn gave up bookselling to work on 
the ‘ English Catalogue,’ it must have been a wel- 
come release from all the anxiety of struggling to 
make both ends meet, to say nothing of the hatred 
he had of being talked to as a “ shopkeeper.” The 
pay was small, but it was certain, and he was 
better able on a certainty to regulate his life, 
according to the motto to his ‘ Continental Tour.’ 
I doubt if there is any one who would dispute the 
philosophy of it, viz.:— 

Quand on pas ce qu'on aime, 

li faut aimer ce qu’on a, 
In his last work, ‘Rambles in Books,’ he says he 
used this as a motto without knowing its source. 
He afterwards found that the words were from a 
letter of Bussy-Rabutin, Madame de Sévigné’s 
consin and correspondent. 

The ‘ Rambles,’ &c., was published in 1894. He 
describes some of his own books in his usual terse 
and epigrammatic style. All the reviewers praised 


* Q,,’ & S. x. 171, et se. 


lady editor’s line that she cut it up as remorselessly 
as if it had been material for a new dress, She 
advised him to burn all the copies at once. This 
criticism gave Blackburn infinite amusement, and 
he quotes it in the Publishers’ Circular of 21 April, 
1894, with many others, He was exceedingly 
pleased when I told him that Bodley’s librarian 
bad placed his book on the shelf where any one 
could take it down. Blackburn bad done the same 
kind of thing before in his ‘ Hints’ (see pp. 85 to 
101), under the title of ‘ Passages from Journeying 
among Books.’ 

I need not say that the sale of the ‘Rambles’ 
did not place him in the position of independence 
that is suggested by one of his anecdotes told in 
an article entitled ‘The Vicissitudes of a Book,’ 
viz. :— 

“A celebrated author went to a publisher, and said, 
*I am going to sell my booksin alump. The price is 
£( ),000; will you buy them?’ This was something 
like presenting a pistol at a man’s head. The publisher 
said, ‘Don’t shoot, author. I'll come down.’ And he 
did come down with the money,” 

I agree with all the praise given to ‘ Rambles’ 
from a literary point of view, but I cannot belp 
looking at it from another, what is ordinarily called 
the bibliographical. From a technical standpoint 
of accuracy in giving title-page information it 
would not satisfy many of the ‘Rules for Cata- 
loguing’ *—in fact, I should say it would give the 
learned author of that work, Mr. Charles Ammi 
Cutter, “ fits.” Almost every title has some fault 
against accuracy; I will say nothing about the 
hideous style of printing. I could give plenty of 
instances, but I am fearful that I have already 
begun to weary my readers. Personally, I con- 
sider the book light reading, but the book itself is 
so heavy that, as the author bints in bis preface, 
he ‘‘bas beavier metal behind.” I generally look 
between the leaves to see if the publishers, to 
make weight, have not concealed a few of the sur- 
plus sovereigns with which “ St. Dunstan’s House ” 
is generally credited. From beoks of the same 
size published lately, I know they can be light in 
weight as well as reading. 

When travelling he always went third class, for 
the well-known reason I have heard ascribed to 
a clergyman—that there was no fourth. On one 
occasion, however, he travelled first to the south 
of France. It was the most uncomfortable journey 
he ever bad; he was parboiled with the teating 
apparatus, over which he had no contro’. He 
first found the warmth nice; as the journey con- 
tinued he took his overcoat off, then his coat, then 
his waistcoat ; he could do no more, and still the 


* I quote from memory, as I lent my copy to a friend 
who has gone for a trip to Tasmania, forgetting to let 
me have it before leaving. I am looking forward to the 
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rspiration was running down him, in midwinter. 

e@ was equally at home with a man of education 
or the working-man without, from whom he seldom 
failed to get some information about his fellow 
traveller’s work, 

I only know of one notice of Blackburn’s books 
irrespective of journalistic criticism. Pisanus 
Fraxi, who is well acquainted with everything 
bibliographical in all European languages, in his 
‘List of Authorities Consulted” for his ‘Catena 
Librorum Tacendorum’ (London, privately printed, 
1885, at p. 516) cites the ‘ Hints,’ and says :— 

“This is one of the most captivating books upon 
bookish matters which I have ever had through my 
hands, and I opine that no real lover of books will put 
it down till he has gone right through it.” 


At p. 534 he quotes a paragraph in which Black- 
burn says :— 

“I have never broken stones by the roadside, nor 
elsewhere, but I have an idea that the nearest thing 
to it is the making an index for a book whose subject 
has no interest for you.” 


Not the least service he did the public was when 
he altered the arrangement of the ‘ English Cata- 
logue’ for 1892 from an author list with an index 
of subjects to a dictionary catalogue, combining 
authors and subjects in one alphabet, so that one 
book and one consultation only is necessary. 
Moreover, it minimizes the chances of such errors 
as cataloguing ‘ On Viol and Flute’ under “ Music” 
(* English Catalogue,’ vol. ii., 1876)—a slip which 
was pointed out in the Vew Quarterly Review, the 
critic making two mistakes himself in discovering 
the error. It is quite pardonable for any cata- 
loguer, who, as Blackburn points out, cannot 
possibly read the 100,000 entries of the books he 
registers (see ‘ Hints,’ pp. 132 to 142), to fall into 
Mr. E. W. Gosse’s trap. 

I was traly surprised to hear from Mr. G. F. 
Barwick, of the British Museum, that Blackburn 
had consulted him about this simple alteration, 
which would have been made years ago but for 
that fallacy about ‘‘machinery in motion.” It 
bears out what I have said that Blackburn did not 
keep himself up to date in bibliography. 

The improvement will be still greater if tke pub- 
lishers will print ina simpler style, cut out nearly 
all the capital letters, and nearly all the varieties 
of type and marks of punctuation. Blackburn, in 
his ‘ Hints,’ p. 20, says :— 

‘Tie needless and importunate capital letters of an 
English-printed catalogue are a grievous eyesore to any 
one who has been educated—i, ¢., led out of insular pre- 
judice—by observation of the methods pursued in coun- 
tries where bibliography has been studied for a longer 
time than in England,” 

Henry Stevens wrote on this subject twenty-five 
years ago, and so did I; but one or two are no 
good against the whole army of printers. I gave 

is views as well as my own in ‘ Aggravating 


Ladies,’* and more will be found in Blackburn’s 
‘Hints.’ I should add, however, what I told 
Blackburn, that his is a dangerous book to put 
into the hands of a novice unless controlled by my 
* Ladies,’ 

Now I come to the last sad chapter. At Easter 
he asked for, and was accorded, a fortnight’s leave 
of absence. He told me that he was ill, In fact, 
he had been ailing for some time—‘‘ expecting the 
snap at any moment” was his expression. Work 
which formerly was easy had now become irksome 
drudgery. However, he hoped a trip to Bayonne 
would set him right again ; and so it did. He felt 
so well towards the end of his holiday, that he 
thought he would try to get about a litile faster, 
like the numerous cyclists he saw riding so jauntily. 
He hired a bicycle and got on splendidly the first 
day, but the second he fell—never to rise again. 
He had to be carried to his hotel, where he was 
kaown, having been there in previous years, and 
where, no doubt, he was treated with the utmost 
kindness—in fact, no one can be kinder than the 
French to any one who is suffering. 

I am able to relate the facts, but unable to account 
for some that appear extraordinary. One is, why 
he was not taken to a hospital. Perhaps he would 
not go. However, he lay helpless in bed for three 
days, and then he resolved tocome home, This 
was his death warrant. But what was the poor 
cataloguer to do—I will not say in a foreign 
country, none was so to him, but away from the 
land of his birth? The considerations which deter- 
mined him to thus voluntarily put himself upon 
the rack were probably that his return ticket was 
all but expired, his money nearly all gone, he had 


nobody to apply to for more, and he was too proud 
| to borrow, 

| I am not aware whether he had been told of the 
| seriousness of his accident ; he had broken his leg, 
| most probably fractured the neck of the femur, 
which becomes weaker in old age. 

| He was carried in a chair to the station, and 
| started on his homeward journey of twenty-four 
| hours’ torture. Whenever he wished to move or 
| change two porters had to lift him. After many 
| tedious hours he at last arrived in Paris, where 
again he was carried to a cab and drove to the 
toarist agent’s ; arrived there, a chair was brought 
out and he was carried into the office, and arranged 
for his ticket from Paris to London. The only 
relief he got from the constant agony of that five- 
hundred-mile journey was a slight alleviation on 
board the steamer, where he was able to lie down, 
but still no sleep. 

Eventually he got to Chelsea. Needless to say 
that by this time complications had set in. If he 
had kept still and been properly treated immedi- 
ately after bis fall, all might have been well, though 


* Full title will be found in 6 &, ii 280 
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even if he had stopped at Bayonne some two 
months would have been required before he could 
have been moved with safety. That there was 
still life in him if he hed kept where be was and 
been properly treated the weeks he lingered on 
in suffering of body and anxiety of mind amply 
attest. The inflammation resulting from the con- 
stant movement of that unfortunate journey did 
not end his trouble until 9 May, 1896. 

Surely bis most bitter enemy could not have 
wished him a more terrible end ; and that such as 
still retain resentment for his family failings will 
in fature look more leniently on his memory is the 
prayer of Ratra Tromas, 


Bistiocrapny.—I am engaged in compiling a 
bibliograpby of a well-known author, and, between 
the different opinions as to what a bibliography 
should or should not be, I am somewhat doubt- 
ful in what form to cast my work. Before pro- 
ceeding further, therefore, it seems wise to “ consult 
the oracle”—'N. & Q’ I must confess that I 
began my work with simply an idea of an alpha- 
betical catalogue; but I have been advised to 
discard that for a more elaborate and complete 
system. I have now, therefore, mapped out the 
following arrangement, and should like to have the 
opinions of rome of your expert readers upon it :— 

I, Alphabetical list of works, written, edited, or con- 
tributed to by A., with full bibliographical particulars. 
(i.) Original worke in verse, (ii.) Original works in 
prose. (iii) Edited works. (iv.) Works containing 
contributions. (v) Miscellaneous works. 

iI. Chronological list of first editions of the same. 
(To find the work in the alphabetical list look under 
the word which is here printed in heavy type.) (i.), 
(ii), Giii.), (iv.), (v}. 

III, Alphabeti list of periodicals containing con- 
tributions by A. 

IV. Alphabetical list of contributions to periodicals, 
with bibliographical particulars, (1.) Verse. (ii.) Prose, 

V. Chronolozical list of contributions to periodicals, 
(To find the title in the alphabetical list look under 
the word which is here printed in heavy type.) (i.) Verse, 
{ii.) Prose. 

VI. Index of first lines (of poetry), showing the 
different publications in which each poem can be found, 

Some bibliographers would transpose I. and II., 
but it appears to me more useful to have the 
bibliographical particulars under an alphabetical 
than a chronological arrangement : e. g., supposing 
the author bas edited three different works of 
Dr. Johnson, in 1880, 1885, and 1890, these are 
brought together in an alphabetical arrangement, 
and can be easily compared, &c., while in a chrono- 
logical one they may be separated by several pages, 
and consequently easily confused. No. II. an- 
swers, I think, all the purposes that are required 
of a chronological list, though I am not sure that 
it would not be better in one list than in five. 
No. III. seems necessary in order that one may see 
ata glance what periodicals our author contributed 


to. Nos. IV. and V. would, like I. and IL, be 
transposed by some authorities, but for similar 
reasons my arrangement appears to me the better : 
é. g., if you want to find what periodical a certain 
poem appeared in you can do so immediately in 
the alphabetical list, while in the chronological list 
you would need to look right through to find it, 
or, at all events, turn to the alpbabetical list first 
for a cross reference to the chronological one. IV. 
might be better in one list than two, VI., when 
a poet bas been in the habit of constantly polishing 
and altering his verses, it is very convenient to 
have a ready reference to all the different versions, 
so that they can be compared ; also for collectors 
to be able to see what he bas written in ephemeral 
publications, and not reprinted. But whether this 
can be better accomplished by an index of first 
lines or an index of titles is doubtful. In this 
particular case titles are often altered, first lines 
seldom, so that the index of first lines seems the 
better plan to me, F. E Murray. 
Leidernot, Ashu ver. 


“Hay, THe pay pawis.”—In the Athe- 
neum of 21 August, p. 250, a review of Dr. Siger- 
son’s ‘Bards of the Gael and Gall,’ illustrating 
the thesis that Celtic forms were “the precursor 
of much that is most melodious in our Englieh 
verse,” proceeds as follows :— 

“Among numerous instances Dr. Sigerson gives 
Gawain Douglas's 

Hay, now the day dawis, 

The jollie cock crawe, 

Now shroud is the shawis 
Throw nature anone ; 

The thrissel cok cryis 

On lovers wha lyie, 

Now skail is the skyis, 
The night is neir gone.” 

The attribution to Douglas of this bright song 
of dawn is a novelty, The air is undoubtedly 
very old, and regarding the words written for it 
the editor of the ‘Chronicle of Scottish Poetry’ 
writes thus, in the introduction to his fourth 
volume, p. lix :— 

The original words having long been supposed to be 
lost, I was happy to find them in a MS, collection of 
poems, chiefly by Montgomery, in the College Library of 
Edinburgh. From its being mentioned by Gavin Douglas 
in 1512 as a favourite song among the vulgar, we may 
suppose it to be as old as the reign of James III.— 
tradition says, of Robert the Bruce.” 

The lyric, of which the first stanza is given in 
the Atheneum, is assumed to be Montgomery’s 
(died circa 1605) by David Irving, who heads it 
‘*The night is neir gone” in his edition of the 
* Poems of Alexander Montgomery,’ p. 219. Ina 


note he says, ‘‘ This beautiful lyric poem is doubt- 
less the most ancient set of words existing to that 
fine plaintive melody (‘ Hey, tuttie taitie’) best 
known from Burns’s celebrated address, ‘ Scots 
wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled.’” 


He then refers to 


— 
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allusions to the air by Douglas, Dunbar, and 
others, and also mentions the imitation in Wedder- 
burn’s ‘Gude and Godlie Ballates.’ It may be 
added that Gavin Douglas's reference occurs in 
‘The Proloug of the Threetene Buik of Eneados 
ekit to Virgill be Mapbeeus Vegius,’ and is as 
follows :— 
The mysty vapourie springand vp full sweit, 
Maist confortabill to glaid all mannis spreit 
Tharto, thir byrdis singis in the schawis, 
As menstralis playing, The joly day now dawis. 
Ia the extract given in the Atheneum, ll. 3 and 7 
are meaningless as they stand. The third line 
should read, “Nou shrouds the shauis,” which 
indicates the gradual darkening of the woods by 
contrast with the rest of the landscape under the 
influence of the dawp. The picturesque seventh 
line is, “ Nou skaillis the skyis,” the poet’s purpose 
being to note the sudden emptying of the skies 
through the disappearance of the starr. In pro- 
vincial Scotland it is still a current saying that 
‘the schule skaillis” when the children are “ let 
loose ’’ for the day. 
In bis note on Douglas's reference to “The joly 
day now dawis,” Dr, John Small writes :— 
“*The story here mentioned,’ says Mr. R, Chambers, 
* must unquestionably be the same with one which is 
found in a collection of musical pieces written about the 
year 1500 [nearly a century before Montgomery's lyric 
out of compliment to Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 1V, 
and consort of Henry VII., and which is preserved in 
the Fairfax MS, 
This day day dawee, 
This gentle day dawes, 
And | must home gone. 
Ina — garden grene 
Saw I sittand a comely quene; 
Among the flowers that fresh byn 
She gathered a flowir and set betwene. 
The lily-white rose methought I saw, 
And ever she sang 
This day day dawee, 
This gentil day dawes.’” 
* Works of Gavin Douglas,’ iv, 245, 
Tuomas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


‘Tur Propicat Son.’ (See xii. 303.)— 
The “‘ mapp of the Prodigall sonne in a fraime” 
which was in 1603 the property of Christopher 
Smythe, clerke, would be very interesting were it 
now in existence. Representations of scenes from 
the career of the _— son were once common 
in farmhouses and cottages, but have now, for 
the most part, given way before many-coloured 
almanacs and the gay things which are issued by 
the illustrated newspapers. A lower level has, how- 
ever, been reached by the producers of the so-called 
religious prints which have come upon us like a 
flood from Germany. It is much to be desired 
that when they are found the old prints of the 
prodigal son should be preserved ; they are some- 
times by no means despicable as works of art, and 


are always interesting as showing the costume of 
the time when they were made, for the artists who 
provided for the wants of the people knew, as 
did their mediseval predecessore, that to touch the 
hearts of those for whom they worked it was 
necessary to avoid the sham antiquarianiem which 
blighted so many of those who posed as persons of 
taste. Washington Irving, when in this country, 
had evidently seen one or more of these pictures 
of the coloured sort. In‘ Bracebridge Hall’ he says: 

“ The furniture was old-fashioned, strong, and highly- 
polished ; the walls were hung with coloured prints of 
the story of the prodigal son, who was represented in 
4 ae coat and leather breetches.""—Ed. 1823, vol, i. 
p. 
This is the earliest mention of these curious plates 
that I remember to have met with. I have seen 
at least six different sets. The oldest could not, 
I think, be later than 1750, and the latest may 
well be of this century. A complete set, eo far as 
my memory serves me, consists of six plates : 
1. The prodigal son receives his patrimony. 2. He 
departs from his father’s door, 3. He is seen 
drinking with harlots. 4. He is feeding the swine 
in sadly tattered raiment. 5. He is welcomed 
home. 6. The dinner when all is forgiven. I 
have been told that there are sets consisting of 
eight subjects. If this be so, I am at a loss to 
know what the two plates which I have not seen 
represent. As there was “a mapp of the Prodigall 
sonne” at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
we may assume that these engravings bad a popu- 
larity of at least two centuries. It would be well 
to notice in ‘N. & Q.’ any mention of them which 
may occur in our older literature. 

Epowarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Breap. (See ‘ Breton Christening 
Customs,’ S. xii, 326.)}—Mr. Hiems may be 
grateful for the information that be has mis- 
interpreted the custom observed in the church 
at Roscoff, which he seems to think peculiar to 
Brittany. What he witnessed was the distribution 
(very general in French parish churches) of bread 
blessed according to a form in the Roman Ritual. 
Blessed bread is classed by Catholics under sacra- 
mentals, though its use is not universal. Its 
object is not ethical (i.¢., its consumption in the 
church conveys no lesson of universal equality in 
the sight of God), but spiritual, and in proportion 
to the devotion with which it is used. On the sub- 
ject of sacramentals, as distinct from scaraments, 
I may refer readers who are interested to the 
‘Catholic Dictionary,’ by Addis and Arnold, or 
to a little work entitled ‘Sacramentals,’ by the 
Rev. A. A. Lambing (New York, Benzinger). 
Some Protestants of a broad type are said, I do 
not know whether truly, to have mistaken the 
distribution of the “pain béni” in baskets for an 
expeditious Catholic form of administering the 
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Sacrament in one kind, and to have shown their 
unsectarian spirit by ‘‘ receiving.” 
Jerome 0.S.B. 


Fret.” —Is it too late to call the attention of 
the editors of the ‘ Historical Eoglish Dictionary’ | 
to the omission from all English dictionaries of a 
well-known meaning of this noun, viz, a borer, 
used by wine-coopers for broaching casks? It 
seems to be a corruption of the French foret (with- | 
out an accent, from the Latin verb forare), which 
means a borer in a general sense as well as in the 
particular sense which I have mentioned. The 
fret is different from the gimlet, which is some- 
times used as a makeshift for the same purpose. | 
The French word gibelet (another nawe for the | 
foret which is used tor casks) is translated in | 
French-English dictionaries by gimlet, instead of | 
by fret (on account, I suppose, of the similarity of 
spelling) ; but this rendering is a mistake, although | 
gibelet may be a corruption of ‘‘gimlet” or | 
“‘gimblet,” with a different meaning. \ 

F, E. A, Gase. 

Brighton. 


Arcusissop Caicugte’s Consecration.—Fol- | 
lowing Dr. Pusey in a mistake he made in bis | 
*TIrenicon’ thirty-one years ago, a writer in the 
Guardian speaks of the consecration of Arch- | 
bishop Chichele as having taken place in this | 
country, and adds, quoting Pusey, that the form 
used in the consecration of Archbishop Parker was | 
framed on the old form used in the consecration of 
Chichele. This historical mistake should be set 
right in ‘N. & Q.’ For (1) Chichele was never 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury at all. 
(2) He was consecrated Bishop of St. David's, at 
(3) Siena, and (4) by the Pope himself, Gre- 
gory XII., in the year 1408. Chichele was after- 
wards chosen Archbishop, and translated to the 
see of Canterbury. No further consecration was 
necessary. He merely received the pall as metro- 
se Note, also, that the consecration, as 

ishop of St. David's, baving taken place in Italy, 
the form used was the Roman, not the Saram, 
Pontifical. Grorce Anavs. 

St. Andrews, 


“ Ranter.”—An example of how a word changes 
its meaning as time progresses is furnished in the 
following letter from the Rev. W. F. Clarkson, of 

thampton, which appeared in the Birmingham 
Daily Post of 18 Oct., in reference to an address 
he had given before the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales at Carr's Lane Chapel a week 
previously ;— 

“‘An anonymous writer informed me that many 
Primitive Methodist friends were pained at my use of 
the term ‘Ranter.’ It is a term which I never should 
dream of applying to these brethren, whom I greatly 
honour; but I was quoting from the letter of an evange- 
list sixty years ago, at which time, my friend will surely 


acknowledge, the term was in common use respecting 
the body of Christians to which he belongs. If, another 
time, ‘ Another Son of the Manee’ will kindly write in 
his own name to any one whom he has misunderstood, 
he will receive a full explanation, and will spare the 
speaker the pain of writing a public letter, which pos- 
sibly his correspondent may never see.” 

In the ‘Century Dictionary’ “Ranter” is defined, 
inter alia, as :— 

“A name applied: (a) By way of reproach, to the 
members of an English Antinomian sect of the Common- 
wealth period, variously associated with the Familists, 
&e. (b) Also, opprobriously, to the Primitive Methodists, 
who formed themselves into a society in 1810, »lthough 
the founders had separated from the old Methodist 
Society some years before, .ae ground of disagreement 
being that the new body favoured street preaching, 
camp-meetings, &c.”’ 

I should doubt whether the latter definition is 
strictly accurate, while as to the former the fol- 
lowing quotetion from Gayton’s ‘Notes on Don 
Quixote ’ (1654), p. 11, is of interest :— 

“If the formalities were well compared, they would 
more resemble those new orders of the Tityrie - Tues, 
the Fellow Cues, the Confederates, the Dead Boyes, the 
Tories, the Jobn Dvrians, or the late Ranters, or the 
Hectors,” 

Avreep F, Ropsiys, 


Maip Mariay. (See 8" §, xii. 137.)—I thank 
Mr. Tate for his explanation of maid marie, in 
my paper on the ‘ Register of an Obscure Parish.’ 
Most of us have come to look upon Maid Marian 
more as a creature of imagination than reality, so 
I consider myself peculiarly fortunate, not in 
‘* unearthing ” one, as the slang is, but in finding 


| the date when and the place where one was com- 


mitted to earth, As such a record is extremely 
rare, if not unique, it is well to print the entry 
exactly as it stands: “1697. Burialls. January 3¢ 
Anon Glossop, a maid marie.” 

The name Glossop does not appear again in the 
register, so she was evidently a wanderer. Poor 
Maid Marian! buried among strangers in the 
depth of winter—a sad ending for a gay and 
sportive being. Such were not wanted there among 
“Traths” and “ Faiths,” and Christianas” and 
*Justianas.” It reminds one of Doré’s illus- 
tration of Fontaine’s fable of the ant and the grass- 
hopper, where the beautiful girl with the guitar 
in her hand, and the frost and snow around her, is 
begging of the sour-faced woman at the cottage 
door. 

Although I never met a Maid Marian, I saw 
the male counterpart of one at Horncastle more 
than threescore years ago. He was handsome 
and manly in appearance, not slim, but a fine 
muscular man, with crisp brown hair and a plea- 
sant friendly face. He wore a Phrygian cap and 
a dark jacket, the exact colour of which I forget, 
bat I remember distinctly that he had brown or 
drab breeches, with the strings hanging untied at 
the knee; his legs were bare and hairy, and very 
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well shaped. He had no shoes, or only very low 
slippers, bat I think he bad none. He was 
dancing and pirouetting, in a very leisurely way, 
with a rose in each hand, and making almost as 
much action with his arms as his legs, while he 
chaunted something, of which the only few syllables 
I could distinguish I imagined to be ‘‘ lingo leg.” 
From his smiling, happy face it might have been 
thought he was dancing for his own amusement ; 
but it was easily seen he was a foreigner, I often 
thought of him, and looked out hoping to see bim 
again, but I never saw any one like him afterwards. 
I evidently had seen one of the last of a class of 
very interesting people, of whom it is worth while 
to make a note in ‘N. & Q.’ I shall be glad if 
any reader can tell me anything about him, or of 
what country he was probably a native, or what 
might possibly be the words he was singing, which 
I supposed to be “ lingo leg.” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Gurrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


* Hetotace.” — This word is said to have been 
used by Carlyle. I should be glad to have a 
reference to the passage, or a quotation from it. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


**Commence.”—‘The Historical English Dic- 
tionary’ gives this word as occurring in the phrase 
‘*Here’s a pretty commence!” for which two 
quotations appear, namely, from Kenney’s ‘ Matri- 
mony’ (1804) and from Southey (1794). The 
phrase also appears in Holloway’s ‘Prov. Dict.’ 
(1839) as a Sussex provincialism. Can the phrase 
be traced back earlier than 1794? Southey seems 
to introduce it as if it were a saying in common 
use. Tae Epiror or 

*Tae Exouise Diatect Dictionary,’ 

The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Georce Perer Atexanper Heaty, — Will 
avy of your readers kindly say whether this artist 
still lives, and, if not, state the year of his death ? 

Evetyyx WELLINGTON. 

Apsley House. 


Ricaarp Bromptoy, Artist.—In the Chateau 
of Josselin, in Brittany, the property of the Duc de 
Rohan, is a picture by this artist, painted in London 
in the year 1760, of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld and 
the Duc de Liancourt. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me further information respecting - ?; 

A. 


Samcet WitpersPin.—I should be glad to 
know the particulars of birth and death of Samuel 


Wilderspin, one of the first promoters of infant 
schools. Please address as below. 
J. B, Lerrox, D.D. 
7, Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W, 


‘Ix Memoriam,’ tiv.—In that very interest- 
ing book ‘ Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol,’ 
by the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache (third edition, 
p. 36), itis remarked, on Tennyson’s well-known 
lines (‘In Memoriam,’ liv.) :— 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another's gain,— 
that ‘‘ the whole paseage implies a hope that there 
will be a heaven even for the moths and worms,” 
Is it not more likely, judging from the context, 
that the poet had in his mind the human race only, 
and that the ‘‘ moth” and the “worm” are but a 
figure? If taken literally, I do not quite see how 
the last line would apply. To adapt the words 
of Scripture in a somewhat similar connexion : 
‘saith he (not) it altogether for our sakes?” 
Tennyson might hold such an opinion as is sug- 
gested ; but it does not seem to me to be fairly 
deducible from this part of his writings. I may 
add that in the last line the figure seems to shade 
off into the reality. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath, 


Borrer Cuanm.—I recently saw an incantation 
or charm mentioned as being in use in Ireland 
when the butter being churned was laggard in 
coming. The incantation was given in a Welsh 
periodical issued in 1837 and was there in Welsh. 
I give an English translation, but would be glad 
to know what were the exact words of the original, 
Were they used in English or Irish ? 

Come, butter, come, 
Come, butter, come, 
Peter is at the gate 
Waiting the butter and loaf. 
Come, butter, come. 
D. M. R. 


**Gopiess” or Frorin.— The 
florin which came from the Mint in 1849 without 
the words ‘‘ Dei gratia” is now called both ‘* god- 
less” and “ graceless.” The coin is not icularly 
rare, but not to be met with in circulation in good 
condition. It was called “ graceless” by many in 
the sense of being ‘‘ascamp.” For a long time [ 
never knew it by any other term than “ graceless,” 
Now it carries both names. Which was the more 
generally used word when first the coin came 
under notice as one of the “‘ reprobate ” order ? 

Taos. RatcuiFFe. 


Worksop. 


Name axp or Book Waytep.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the name and 
author of the following book? It is a story deal- 
ng with the siege of 6 


reda by Henry Frederick, 
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Prince of Orange, 1637-8. It contains a great 
deal about the Palatine Princes, Rupert and 
Maurice, sons of the Queen of Bohemia. A pre- 
face vouches for its historical accuracy, and attached 


to it are notes purporting to be extracts from a/| E 


memoir written by one of the Queen of Bohemia’s 
gentlemen, which make its only value. I have 
cause to believe that the book really exists, though 
it may have been only privately printed or else 
suppressed. E. 8. 


Decny or Parma.—Is there any history of the 
last fifteen years of the Dachy of Parma, during 
the reigns of the present Duke Robert (father of 
the Princess of Bulgaria), Duke Charles I!I. and 
Duke Charles IT., in any European 


Caryivat Humour, 1772.—In the ‘Memoirs 
of the Dac de Lauzun’ there is this note :— 

“During the Carnival of 1772 six nominations were 
expected to the order of Saint-Esprit —wearing a blue 
ribbon. Then one morning it was announced that no 
one would be named. In the evening at the opera ball 
six masks appeared with blue noses a foot long, and 
these words on a label ‘ Promotion of 1772.’” 
I fail to see the joke, and shall be glad if any one 
can help me to appreciate this touch of eighteenth 
century humour, J. F. Morris Fawcett. 


Svrroy Arms.—Can any one help me to 
identify a coat of arms which does not appear in 
Papworth or Berry, viz., Gules, three boars’ heads 
couped or? Hollis records it as shown on the 
third quarter of the shield on the monument of 
Nicholas Sutton (1556) in Willoughton Church, 
Lincolnshire. 0. A. 


Tae Waite Ensiax.—I shall be obliged if you 
can inform me who has a right to fly an ensign 
(white). Has a lord lieutenant, and who else; if 
so, when and where? Ought a lord lieutenant to 
fly the union jack or the white ensign ? 

Bankes. 


Sattretre.— An explanation of the following 
entry in the Fulham parish books would be valued : 
**1652. Payd to Wm. Bishopp out of the said 
assessment for worke w™ he did for this Towne in 
carrying of Saltpetre and not payd for the same, 
&e. 1l. 108.” Caas. Jas, Fier. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Sr. Vincent Ferrier 1n Exctanp.—He was 
here anno 1406, and visited the principal towns 
in England, Scotland, avd Ireland. Is there any 
record of the towns he visited ? C. 8. 


Pomeroy Famity, — Can you inform me if 
the Pomeroy family of England can trace their 
ancestry back in direct line to Ralph de la 
Pomeroy? Are there any Devonshire records of 
the birth or baptism of Eltweed—sometimes mis- 


spelt Eltwed—Pomeroy, who in 1630, when the 
Puritan exodus was at its height, left England in 
the ship John and Mary? Among the company 
was the Rev. John Warham, a noted clergyman of 
xeter. B. Dick. 
Oak!and, California. 


Tae Lerrer Tav.—In one of Farindon’s 
‘Sermons’ (vol. i. sermon xix.) is the following 
sentence :— 

“ Nay, our good deeds are His; and if they were not 
Hie, they were not good: our prayers, our preaching, 
our alme, our fasting, if they were not His, were but as 
cesses title of health upon a box of poison, the letter tau 
written in the forehead of a reprobate.” 


What is the allusion in the last clause? T. 8. 


“Tyconvestence” as A Vers,—In the 
Monthly Review of 1795 this sentence occurs in 
a review of a translation of a French book : “ This 
blunder lies not with the Emigrants, who were 
more inconvenienced by the summons to Coblentz,” 
&e. The editor has added in a foot-note, ‘‘ This 
word, since used on the Bench by Judge ——, is 
getting into vogue.” Was this its first appearance ? 
Bailey, and I think Johnson, give it only as a 
noun. Was it a desirable addition ? 

G. T. Suersory. 

Twickenham, 

[Joho Hales, of Eton, 1584-1656, hae, in bis ‘Golden 
Remains,’ “It is not......but......which hath eo incon- 
venienced the Church.” |} 


Bez AmMBER.— 
Marshal's bee, which in a bead 
Of amber quick was buried. Herrick. 
Can any of your readers tell me who was the 
Monihel bere referred to, or give any information 
about his bee? 


Patersoy, — Can any one give me the name 
of the mother of William Paterson (the founder of 
the Bank of England) ? ete. 


Tae Oats or Protrestation 1641-2. —I 
should be glad to have the exact formula of this 
oath, in these pages if permissible. 

Ricaarp Lawsoy, 


W. Bouimay, 


Urmston. 


‘THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT.”—This is 
a phrase we sometimes hear or read, Is the origin 
of it known? Under “short” in Stormonth’s 
* Dictionary’ occurs the following: ‘‘n., a sum- 
mary or concise account, as in the phrase ‘the 
short and long of the matter is.’” It would seem 
from this that the positions of the principal words 
in the phrase were interchangeable. But I note 
that further down Stormonth gives the phrase 
‘the long and the short”=the whole, When and 
by whom was the phrase first used, and which is 
the more correct of the forms above given ? 

OC, P, Hare. 
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Forzion there any work 
published, either in England or abroad, containing 
references to printed pedigrees of foreign fawilies / 
I am interested in the following German and Nor- 
wegian families, but do not know where to search 
for further information than I already possess : 
Albrechts, Bernau, Garberg, Gewert, Pasche, 
Sprang, Thiesdatter, and Von der Ohe. Can any 
reader help me ? Cuas, A, Bernav. 

Clare House, Lee, Kent. 


Royat Irish VoLunTeers AND THE AMERICAN 
War or Inpepenpence.—At a meeting of the 
Royal Historical and Archwological Association of 
Ireland, held in January, 1879, Mr. Robert Day, 
F.S.A., exbibited a presentation medal “that 
belonged to the Royal Irish Volunteers who fought 
in the War of Independence, which was conferred 
by Col. Lord Rawdon on Sergeant Hudson for 
bravery in a battle fought near Camden, 1780” 
(see Proceedings, R.H.A.A.1., Fourth Series, vol. v. 
P 7). This is the first instance of any mention of 

rish volunteers, as a distinct organization, fight- 
ing on the side of the mother country, which has 
come under my notice, Will any of your contri- 
butors kindly oblige me with further information 
relative to this volunteer force ? 
Ricaarp Lixy. 
Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Morro. — The motto of Thompson family in 
Burke's ‘ General Armory’ is given as “ In lumine 
lucem.” In a‘ Handbook of Mottoes,’ by O. N. 
Elvin, M.A., the motto is given as ‘*‘ In lumine 
luceam.” The latter I can make sense of as it 
stands by some such rendering as this, ‘‘ May I 
shine in the light”; but the first form, if correct, 
has something wanting to complete it, Perhaps 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may recognize the quota- 
tion and thus supply the missing verb, or give 
some explanation. F. L. 


Sir Joun atre Pore, Kyt., was M.P. for 
Middlesex in 1352, 1353, and 1354. Who was 
he? Was he one of the family of De la Pole, Earls 
of Suffolk ? W. D. 


Warmino-pay.—I know a brass warming-pan 
which I should think must have belonged to the 
household of Charles I., when Prince of Wales, of 
great interest. There is an inscription, ‘‘ God 
save our Prince Charles, 1617,” in raised letters 
about an inch long, round the face. The centre is 
filled up with the Prince of Wales’s feathers and 
coronet, as still borne by the Prince of Wales ; the 
rest of the space by the flags of England and Scot- 
land, the initials C. P., and two little hearts, It 
has been treasured for some time in the family of 
the present owner. I shall be obliged to any one 
who will give me information concerning it. 

Maraarset M, Payne. 

Rydal, Wimborne, Dorsetshire, 


Beplics, 


POPE AND THOMSON. 
(8% §, xii. 327.) 

W. B. will find an exhaustive account of the 
annotated copy of ‘ The Seasons ’ to which he refers 
in vol. i. pp. 189-195 of my edition of Thomson 
in the “ Aldine Poets,” of which edition the article 
of Mr. Churton Collins to which W. B. refers is 
professedly a review. The opinions of experts 
past and present are there also to be found, and a 
complete account follows in the critical notes of 
all the readings in this handwriting. One error 
in my account has been pointed out by Mr. 
Churton Collins. I have misinterpreted Mitford’s 
reference to Warton’s ‘Pope’ which I cited, but 
had no opportunity of verifying. I led readers to 
suppose — though my statement was a guarded 
one—that Warton said that Pope corrected ‘ The 
Seasons.’ It appears that the reference is to a 
letter of Pope to Aaron Hill, dated 13 Nov., 
1733. I give this date on the authority of Mr. 
Courthope’s edition. Mr. Churton Collins in the 
review gives the date November, 1732. The 
passage runs thus :— 

‘This short acknowledgement [of Hill's version of 
Voltaire’s ‘ Zaire’) is all I can make just now; I am 
just taken up by Mr. Thomson in the perusal of a new 
poem he has brought me; I wish you were with us, 

The ‘‘new poem” was almost certainly the first 
part of ‘Liberty,’ which appeared in December, 
1734. It is, of course, probable, even from the 
terms of Pope’s apology, that he was not merely 
perusing, but suggesting improvements in this 


poem. 
Another reference which Mitford (cited by me) 
makes is to Bowles’s supplement, p. 194 (should 
be, Mr. Collins says, p. 294). This again turns 
out to be a letter from Pope to Hill, 12 Feb., 
1738/9. After referring to Aaron Hill’s ‘ Cwsar’ 
and Mallet’s ‘ Mustapha,’ Pope says :— 

“1 have yet seen but three acts of Mr. Thomson's, 
but I am told, and believe by what I have seen, that it 
excels in the pathetic,” 

I am now able to add more references which 
have some bearing on the question, leaving readers 
to estimate their value. ; 

Pope to Hill on Hill's tragedy of ‘ Athelwold, 
5 June, 1731 :— 

‘Two or three lines I have with great timorousness 
written on one of your blank leaves in black lead, half 
afraid to be legible, and not ‘without some hope, that 
before you see them, they may be vanished; so may, 
perhaps, my —_ every one of them, Shall I seo 
you soon to tell you these nothings? 


* Athelwold ’ was, I believe, in blank verse, and 
it appears to me that this citation is more to the 
purpose than the statement of Mr. Collins :— 

** Whoever the corrector was he had a fine ear for 
blank verse, and must indeed have been a master of it. 
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There is no proof that Pope ever wrote in blank verse ; 
indeed we have the express testimony of Lady Wortley 
Montagu that he never attempted it, and his Shake- 
speare conclusively proves that he had anything but a 
nice ear for its rhythm.” 


Most Shakespearians will, I believe, agree with 
me that Pope fails as a metrical emendator of 
Shakespeare mainly because he was not aware of 
the pronunciation of words in Shakespeare’s time, 
and in no sense through defect of ear. However, 
it is clear that “the lines” of which Pope speaks 
are not “the objections,” and in my opinion the 
meaning can only be that Pope did in black lead 
for ‘ Athelwold,’ though not to the same large 
extent, jast what the unknown did for Thomson 
in ink. It should be remembered that Thomson 
was a much dearer friend than Aaron Hill, and, 
moreover, these MS. improvements in ‘The 
Seasons’ belong to the interval between 1738 
and 1744, and, as I have shown in my critical 
notes (p. 192), one of the suggestions in this hand- 
writing must have been made between 1742 and 
1744, the year of Pope’s deatb. At this later date 
it may be presumed that the tie of friendship 
between Pope and Thomson was closer drawn, 
and Pope’s pen still more at Thomson’s service. 

Again, Hill writes to Pope, 29 Oct., 1731, 
about this same ‘ Athelwold,’ that he bas left a 
few places as they were because his ‘‘ judgement 
could not so clearly as it wished fall in with” 
Pope’s “ objections ”:— 

‘In the first, for instance, instead of ‘shorten your 
——- absence * you would read it ‘ to make your absence 
shorter. 


This tends to corroborate my suggestion that 
the ‘‘lines” which Pope wrote on the interleaf 
were lines of blank verse. 

On Hill's ‘Cesar’ Pope and Bolingbroke seem 
to have confined themselves to pencil marks, a 
sort of cross at the side, where there seemed need 
of alteration. This cross Hill himself suggested 
to Pope as a mark to bear this significance as 
early as 10 Feb., 1731, and in reference to it says 
(31 July, 1738) :— 

“Nor have I enough of true protestant zeal, to lose 
any of your blessings, because (like a Papiat as you are) 
you have given them me with the sign of the cross. No 
—I remember the effect of that sign in the banner of 
Constantine, and I reverence it as a token of victory.” 

If my memory serves me truly the same mark 
may be found in this copy of ‘The Seasons.’ This 
point is worth very little ; but here is something 
of more significance, Pope to Hill, 12 Sept., 
1738, on ‘ Cresor’:— 

‘‘Quere (sic) Whether in the scene that follows 
between him and Caesar,” &c. 

. “ Another quere (sic) is Whether it would not beget,” 

Cf. the unknown on what is now |. 693 of 
‘Winter’ (‘Clear Frost succecd-,? &c.): 


“Quere [sic] does not there want a better con- 
nection here ?” 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ must judge whether it is 
probable or not that Pope corrected Thomson's 
‘Liberty.’ If, with me, they think this probable, 
they will not be much troubled by Mr. Churton 
Collins's argument :— 

“If Pope assisted Thomson to the extent indicated 
in these corrections, such an incident, considering the 
fame of ‘ The Seasons,’ and considering the fame of Pope, 
must have been known to some at least of the innumer- 
able editors, biographers, and anecdotists between 1742 
and 1814, It could hardly have escaped being recorded 
by Murdock (sic), Mallet or Warburton, by Savage or 
Spence, by Theophilus Cibber or Johnson. It is in- 
credible that such an interesting secret would have been 
kept either by Thomeon himself or by Pope.” 


On this I must once more refer to the fact that 
all these mysterious notes must have been made 
between 1738 and 1744, one of them demonstrably 
between 1742 and 1744. Savage, according to 
Johnson, left London in July, 1739, never to 
return to its neighbourhood. There is nothing, so 
far as I remember, to show that any of these dis- 
puted notes were written before that date. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, Savage died in the 
gaol at Bristol on 1 Aug., 1743. He was little 
likely to have received any communication on the 
subject of this discussion, and the terms on which 
he stood with Pope may be gathered from two 
letters of Pope to him (Courthope’s ‘ Pope,’ vol. x. 
pp. 100-102), dated 1742 and 1743. Johnson’s 
anecdotic information about Thomson was derived 
from Savage. With respect to the rest, believing 
that Pope helped Thomson in ‘ Liberty,’ and that 
this fact escaped anecdotists and biographers, I 
do not stumble at the possibility that bis assist. 
ance in ‘The Seasons’ may have escaped record 
also. On this point, however, let every one form 
his own judgment. It should be remembered 
that Pope at Twickenbam was sufficiently near 
Thomson at Richmond for Thomson to visit Pope, 
and thus if Pope’s correspondence does not throw 
light upon this mystery, this fact may account for 
such lack of evidence. Moreover, these were the 
last years of Pope's life, and by the time the 1744 
edition of ‘ The Seasons’ was before the public he 
was probably thinking of other things than the 
services which he rendered to brother-authors, of 
which, to his credit be it said, he never made 
much account. I am afraid I do not think so 
highly of Thomson as to believe that he was cer- 
tain to acknowledge the obligations he had incurred 
to others. 

Upon the whole question, as any one will dis- 
cover who does me the honour to read my critical 
notes, my mind is in suspense. W. B. is under 
the very natural impression that the doubts on 
the subject of this handwriting were started by 
Mr. Churton Collins. If he will kindly refer to 
my work he will see that this is not the case. They 
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were started by me, and every detail with respect 
to this manuscript and the opinions of experts, &c., 
which appears in this article will be found in my 
pages. In confirmation of my claim I can, I am 
sure, appeal to those gentlemen at the British 
Museum who kindly allowed me to consult them. 
If I give a hesitating adhesion to the opinion of 
experts of a past generation, it is in the main 
because, as appears in my book, I examined, or 
caused to be examined, the handwriting of every 
possible contemporary of Thomson who could have 
assisted him, and found in these nothing whatever 
in the least corresponding with the mysterious 
manuscript. And further, Mr. W. Y. Fletcher, 
who confirmed at first my original scepticism, was 
kind enough to direct my attention later on to 
facsimiles of Pope’s handwriting in the Pall Mall 
Magazine for August, 1894, which bear more 
resemblance to the disputed character than any- 
thing I have yet seen. [ submit that it is incum- 
bent on criticism, seeing that the superiority of 
these corrections is an acknowledged fact, to in- 
quire patiently and without any premature dog- 
matism who this superior poet can possibly have 
D. D, C. Tovey. 
Worplesdon Rectory, Guildford. 


Crty Names tn THE First Epition or Stow's 
‘Survey’ (8" S, xii. 161, 201, 255, 276, 309).— 
A little book in my posseesion seems to put beyond 
doubt the origin of the names given to two City 
churches, St. Mary Cole-church and St. Bennet 
Sherebog. But, before quoting from this 24mo. 
volume, it will be well to give, as piece justifica- 
tive, the title :— 

**Angliw Metropolis: | or, | The Present State | of | 
London: | with | Memorials | Comprehending | A Full 
and Succinct Account | of | The Ancient and Modern | 
State thereof. | Its Original, Government, Rights, Liber- 
| ties, Charters, Trade, Customs, Privi- | ledges, and 
other Remarkables [sic], &c, | First written by the late 
Ingenious Tho. Delaune | Gent, and Continu'd to this 

resent Year by a careful hand. | Civitates ab initio 
Jtilitatie Causa Constitute | sunt, Aristot. Polit. I. | 
London ; | Printed by G. L. for John Harris at the 
Har | row in the Poultrey [sic], aad Thomas Hawkins | 
in George Yard in Lumbard{sic]-Street. mpoxc.” 

This account of the metropolis opens with an 
** Epistle Dedicatory” (of three pages) to the 
Lord Mayor (Sir Thomas Pilkington, Kt.), signed 
S. W., presumably the “‘ careful hand ” mentioned 
on the title-page. This is followed by “The 
Author’s Preface to the Reader,” signed Thomas 
De-laune, filling another page ; then comes a page 
headed ‘‘The Booksellers to the Reader,” signed 
by John Harris and Thomas Hawkins, stating 
that the book was first printed in 1681, but great 
care has been used in bringing it down “to this 
present year 1690.” Amongst the contents of 
this interesting volume of about 450 pages is an 
account of ‘* London’s Churches and Monuments.” 


Ninety-seven churches within and fourteen without 
the walls, and also five churches in the city and 
liberties of Westminster, are described. Without 
further preface I will now proceed to quote from 
the book under the heading ‘Sect. 2. Of its 
Churches and Monuments ”:— 

“XXII. The Parish-Church of St. Syth, hath an 
addition of Bennet Shorne (or Shrog, or Shorehog) and 
is vulgarly called St. Bennet Sherehog. The antientist 
name of these is Shorne, of [after] one Benedict Shorne, 
sometime a Citizen and Stock-fishmonger of London, who 
New Built, Repaired it, or was a Benefactor thereof in 
the time of Edward II., so that Shorne is corruptly 
called Shrog, and more corruptly Shorehog. Being very 
much decayed, it was at the Parish-charge vere, amply 
Repaired and Beautified, Anno 1628. It is near Needles- 
lane in Cheap-Ward.” 

So much for the church of St. Syth, vulgarly 
called St. Bennet Sherebog. But then the question 
arises, Who was St. Syth? 

I now come to St. Mary Colechurch, which 
figures as LVII. in the alphabetically arranged list 
of churches within the walls :— 

“The Parish-Church called St. Mary-Cole-Church in 
Cheap Ward is so named of [=—after] one Cole that 
Builded it, upon a Vault above Ground, so that Men 
were forced to ascend thereunto by certain steps. It 
was Repaired and Beautified at the Parish charge Anno 
Feb, [sic] 1623.” 

St. Nicholas Cole-Abbey is thus mentioned 
under No, LXXXII. in the list cf intramural 
churches :— 

“Towards the West-end of Knight-Ridera-Street, in 
Queen-Hitb[sic]-Ward, is the Parish-Church called St, 
Nicholas Cole-Abbey (formerly Cold-Abbey) which was 
an Antient and proper Church. In the Twenty-sixth of 
Edward the III. Thomas Frere, Fishmonger, gave a 
piece of Ground to the said Parish-Church of St. Nicholas 
containing Eighty-Six Foot in Length, Forty three Foot 
at one end, and Thirty four at another [sic] in Breadth 
for a Burying place or Church-Yard. lt was Repusired 
and Beautified at the coat of the Parish, Anno 1630.” 

‘The Present State of London’ confirms the Rev. 
W. J. Lorrie as to Cold Harbour being the usual 
form of spelling in olden times. It mentions only 
four churches named after St. Botolph. Of thesa 
one only—St. Botolph, Billingsgate Ward, in 
Thames Street—was within the walls. The other 
three—viz, St. Botolpb, called Aldersgate, ‘‘ in 
Britain-street, so called of [=after] the Dukes of 
Britain that lodged there”; St. Botolph, Aldgate ; 
and St. Buttolph [sic], Bishopsgate—were without 
the walls. Mar. Lorrie, by av apparent oversight, 
says, “‘In the City there were three St. Botolphs 
and one outside the walls,” : 

J. Lonare Hegtis. 

9, Morrab Terrace, Penzance. 


May I begin with a note on Mr. Rortron’s 
query about St. Mary-le-Bow? Hollar left several 
views of the church as it was before the fire of 
1666. There can be no doubt that the arches 
were, like those of St. Nicholas at Newcastle, built 
of stone, ‘Stone bows” occur in other places, 
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and the phrase always denotes an arch, as at Strat- 
ford-le-Bow. I cannot believe that iron bars were 
used for such a purpose at the time at which St. 
Mary’s was built. But long before that time the 
Norman arches or bows of which the church was 
constracted may have given the name to the court; 
and the stone bow of the steeple, which was of the 
Perpendicular period, may have been designed to 
suit the name, Most London churches were of 


wood, 

I am glad to find that R. R. can explain 
“Sherehog” so easily, Undoubtedly Stow’s 
guesses are confused and confusing. Indeed, it is 
eminently satisfactory that two of the most diffi- 
cult words in City nomenclature have been brought 
to light and explained through ‘N. & Q.'—mat- 
felon and sherehog. 

As to Cold Harbour, there is a parish of the 
name in the bill country of Surrey. But the 
original query was as to Cole Abbey. One of 
the original Norman towers on the inner curtain 
of the Tower of London was the Cold Harbour 
Tower. It has long disappeared. 

I fear Cot. Pripeavx’s note on Holborn does 
not greatly advance our knowledge, That there 
was a running well in Gray's Ion does not account 
for the name of Holborn, nearly half a mile away. 
Cou. Paipeavx will forgive me if I say that he 
reminds us of the late Dean Milman, who, because 
a supposed figure of Diana was found somewhere in 
Wood Street, concluded that St. Paul’s was the 
site of a temple built in honour of the goddess of 
hunting. As for my authority for my “ positive 
assertion,” I have given it already. Mr. Waller's 
paper in London and Middlesex Transactions, iv. 
p. 97, is conclusive, 

I bave not met with any confirmation of Mr. 
Denton’s guess as to Finsbury, and did not 
trouble your readers with it, as my only object was 
to point out the futility of Stow’s guess. 

W. J. Lorne. 


Reference is made to the origin of the word 
matfelon on p. 1 of ‘A Short History of the Parish 
Church of Whitechapel,’ compiled for the use of 
visitors to the church, The paragraph may be 
summarized as follows: (1) A word of Hebrew 
extraction ; (2) the name of a knight who was a 
benefactor to the church ; (3) the murder theory 
already alluded to; (4) because the bell tolled 
when a felon passed and he was therefore scared 
or mated ; and (5) that the name got attached 
because the church was built in a field covered 
with a species of knapweed. The compiler of the 
pamphlet evidently likes this last theory best, for 
be psively adds :— 

“ For this there seems to be some reason, a8 a gentle- 
man told me that, in his part of Devonshire, there is just 
such a weed called commonly Matfelon. We are trying 
to cultivate thie plant,” 


I obtained my copy of the pamphlet in 1891. I 


wonder if the matfelon knapweed has made any 

progress since then in the neighbourhood of White- 

chapel. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


It may be well to note that much has been 
written about “Cold Harbour” in previous volumes 
of ‘N. & Q.’; see the Indexes to the First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Seventh Series, under 
‘Cold Harbour,’ and the Sixth Series under 
* Cold,’ W. C. B. 


‘Tar Barrie or Matpon’ (8" §, xii. 328).—A 
spirited translation (or paraphrase) of this very fine 
fragment of an Anglo-Saxon poem, with a fall 
introductory explanation, was made by Col. H. W. 
Lumsden, and under the title ‘The Song of 
Maldon’ appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
March, 1887, pp. 371-379. Therein it is stated 
that the MS., once in the Cottonian Library, had 
been lost. 

“So it is to Hearne and his curiously miscellaneous 
appendix (1726) that we owe our knowledge of a frag- 
ment which, in Mr. Freeman's words, ‘ ranks among the 
noblest efforts of Teutonic poetry.’ In truth, there is 
nothing in Old English literature finer than this fragment 
of a ballad on the Battle of Maldon and the death of 
Bribtneth,” 

The following extract will give an idea of this 

translation :— 

Then Bribtnoth lifted up his voice —his shield he 
brandiehed high, 

And shook his slender ashen shaft—and thus he made 


reply. 
Wrathfut and resolute he spake: ‘‘O thou sea-robber, 


hear 

What saith this folk! To you they give no tribute but 
the spear, 

The venomed point, the old keen edge, and all the battle 

ar 

That works no good for you in fight! Go, seamen’s 
herald, say 

This message of yet deeper hate: that here, an Earl, I 


stay 

Undaunted with my men to guard the kingdom, folk, 
and land 

Of Athelred my lord, In war the heathen shall not 
stand!” 


Water Crovcn. 
Wanstead. 


Your querist will find a translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon or Old English epic fragment ‘ The Battle 
or Fight of Maldon’ in the late Prof. Freeman's 
‘Old English History’ (new edition, published 
by Macmillap, in 1 vol., 1895), where it covers 
pp. 192-204. xX. 


(8" xii, 188, 313).—Two islets in 
the Bristol Channel are the Flat and Steep Holms, 
They lie near together ; but while the former is in 
the borough of Cardiff, in the county of Glamorgan, 
the latter is in the county of Somerset. By a 
natural confusion in the popular mind, the islands 
are spoken of as “the Flat Holmes” and “ the 
Steep Holmes,” but the corruption is only of recent 
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date. They should be named together as “the 

Holms,” or singly as “the Flat Holm” and “ the 

Steep Holm.” Joun Hopson Marrnews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


If this word be the same as the A.-S. holm, “a 
mound, or hill, an islet, flat land or meadow by a 
river,” it may be well to note the two islands in the 
Bristol Channel, near Weston-super-Mare, so well 
known to sailors and yachtsmen as “ the Steep and 
Flat Holme,” as being happily and appropriately 
named, E. WatrForp. 

Ventnor. 


Date or THe First Easter (8" S. viii. 
465 ; ix. 135, 175, 256, 309, 356; xii. 336).—I 
had to express in ix. 356 my regret at the tone of 
the first part of Mr. Jonas’s letter in ix. 309. I 
now unfortunately have to express equal regret at 
the last part of his recent letter in xii. 356. The 
fact is the dates in all our ordinary chronologies 
are founded on the view which Mr. Jonas wishes 
to rehabilitate—an endeavour which I also formerly 
made till forced to abandon it by further study. 
When I wrote my letter in ix. 175, it appeared to 
me that Mr. Jonas could not have read this, and I 
therefore referred to it to avoid repetition. When 
modern chronologists had shown that the death of 
Herod the Great and the Nativity of our Lord 
took place earlier than was formerly supposed, it 
was impossible to alter the dates in all histories 
and chronologies, and therefore it was thought 
best to adhere to the old system even in future, 
simply stating that Christ was born in B.c. 5, con- 
tradictory as this seems to those who have not 
studied the subject. To adduce any of these dates 
as proofs that the whole theory was true is, indeed, 
arguing in a circle; Mr. Jonas, however, did so 
several times, and the mildest term I could use was 
that this was irrelevant. Taking as an instance the 
ease to which I referred before, Julius Cmsar’s 
invasions of Britain ; these took place in the years 
of Rome 699 and 700 respectively, which in the 
Christian chronology are nc. 55 and 54, meaning 
those numbers of years not before the actual birth 
of Christ, but before what was formerly taken to be 
such, There are two ways of reckoning the years 
of the reign of Herod—one from the time when 
he was nominated King of Judwa by the Roman 
senate, and the other three years afterwards, when 
he was placed in possession of the kingdom by a 
Roman army, and, to secure himself, persuaded 
Antony to put Antigonus todeath. Josephus tells 
us (* Antiquities,’ xvii. 8, § 1) that the former event 
was 37, and the latter 34, years before his death, 
Josephus, according to the Jewish custom, gener- 
ally reckons a duration of years one more than we 
should do, by counting the beginning and the closing 
year each as one, so that it is probable that Herod 
was nominated king by the senate in B.c. 40, and 


was the year of Rome 717, the former 714, or that 
of the consulship of C. Domitius Calvious and C. 
Asinius Pollio, in which the appointment is stated 
by Josephus to have taken place (‘ Antiquities,’ 
xiv. 14, § 5). Mr. Jonas is in error in saying 
that the lunar eclipse of 13 March, B.c. 4, was not 
visible in Judea. According to Dr. Grattan 
Guinness’s valuable ‘ Astronomic Tabler,’ the time 
of true full moon, or of the middle of the eclipse 
(when about half the moon’s diameter was 
obscured), at Jerusalem was 3° 50™ on the morn- 
ing of 13 March. As the duration of the eclipse 
amounted to 2° 56™, it commenced there at about 
2" 22™ and ended about 5° 18", which was before 
sunrise, 

As this is the last time that I shall communicate 
with you on this subject, allow me to correct two 
mistakes of my own : (1) In 6" S, xii. 334, col. 2, 
1, 22, by a slip or misprint, obvious from the con- 
text, “B.c, 1” appears instead of “B.c. 4.” (2) In 
8" §, ix. 356, I stated that in a.p. 30 a new 
moon took place on 23 March at half-past nine 
o'clock in the morning by Jerusalem time. It 
should be half-past nine o’clock on the evening of 
22 March. The moon then may have been seen 
on the evening of the 23rd, which would reckon 
as the Ist of the Jewish month of Nisan. But 
this does not invalidate my conclusion. The 14th 
of Nisan would commence on the evening of 
5 April, the 15th at sunset on 6 April. On that 
evening the Paschal lamb would be eaten; at 
night the betrayal took place in Gethsemane, and 
the Crucifixion on the following morning, 4. e., that 
of 7 April by Julian reckoning. This was Friday 
—the first Good Friday—and the Sunday, 9 April 
would be the first Easter Day. W. A. B. is right 
then in saying (8 S, ix. 257) that the new moon 
occurred in a.D. 30 on the evening of 22 March, 
but wrong in thinking that she could not have 
been seen until the 24th; probably he has not 
been so much accustomed to watch our satellite as 
the undersigned. W. T. Lyyn, 

Blackheath, 


Forgsts anp Cuasgs (8 §, xii. 206, 231).— 
To the short list given by D. may be added Cran- 
borne Chase, in Dorset and Wilts. 

H. J, 


Dorchester, 


An Opp Way or Countine (8 §, xii. 305). 
—The lines ‘‘One’s none,” &c., were common in 
my youngest days, but certainly were not used by 
us in counting. They were the expression of value in 
accordance with the numberof articles we possessed. 
Toys were toys in those days, and our playthings 
were exceedingly limited. A saying was, in count- 
ing our treasures, “ Ob, five’s a little hundred,” 
and the possessor of five real “ Darby-taws” was 
rich beyond, let me say, “the dreams of avarice.” 


entered on his government in B.c, 37, The latter 


To possess but one was nothing, but two were 
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something to look at, Why four were “a penny,” 
I do not know, except for the rhyme with “ three’s 
& many”; but “five” was a whole handful—a 
fortune, in fact. We bad odd ways of counting 
out, it is trae, the commonest of which I can call to 
mind was :— 

Ink, pink, 

Pen an’ ink, 

Which I draw out, 

To go an’ wink ! 

Osler, posler, sinkler-day, 

Tatur roast, single ghost— 

Out goes thay! 
These were the lines used in drawing lots for the 
one who had to ‘‘ wink” in the game of hide and 
seek, The “winking” consisted in putting the 
“* winker” in a corner—the goal—face to the wall, 
with a pinafore over ber or his head. The one 
caught became the winker in the next hide, after all 
in the game bad “run home ” to the goal. 

Taos, Ratcirre. 

Worksop. 

[See Mra. Gomme's ‘ Traditional Games of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland’ (Nutt), and ‘N. & Q..’ under 
Singing Games,’ 8, xii. 367, 492; 8 
i, 210, 249.) 


Wreatus anp Garianps (8 §, xii. 225, 293). 
—W. C. B., under this heading, says that the Ec- 
lectic Society, in 1800, declared that “ the imitation 
of thunder and other such works of the Almighty ”’ 
on the stage is “ objectionable.” This condemnation 
is nothing compared to the terror which attended 
an exhibition of De Loutherbourg’s ‘ Eidopbusi- 
kov,” when that remarkable illustration of paint- 
ing in landscape was, ¢. 1780, before the public 
in Panton Square, and attracted the admiration of 
Reynolds, Gainsborougb, and others, because the 
inventor, an important Academician and artist of 
great resources, then for the first time introduced 
upon the stage the varying effects of light, shadow, 
and changing colours, and gave to the performances 
the force of natural sounds, the beat of waves, fall 
of cataracts, and reverberation of thunder ; among 
other attractions, flashes of lightning were imitated 
with great success, ‘‘ He introduced a new art,” 
was aptly said by the author of ‘Wine and 
Walnuts,’ ‘‘ the picturesque of sound”; and that 
writer added 

“Thad often wished for an opportunity to compare 
the effect of the awful pheno m—a th storm, 
with this imitative thunder of De Loutherbourg’s. This 
occurred at Exeter Change, when a lady exclaimed, ‘ It 
lightens !' and, in great agitation, pointed to an aperture 
that admitted air to the upper seate. The consternation 
caused by this discovery induced many to retire to the 
lobby, some of whom, moved by terror or superstition, 
observed ‘that the exhibition was presumptuous,” We 
moved to the gallery, and opening a door, stood upon the 
landing place, where we could compare the real with the 
artificial storm.” 

In this account of the Eidophusikon the same 
author vigorously denounces the absurd modern 


practice of lighting the stages of theatres unnatur- 
ally from below, instead of, according to nature and 
her follower De L »utherbourg, from above the 
scenium and hidden from the audience. . 


Letrer or Naporeon I. (8 xii. 327). — 
There is no doubt that Napoleon wrote a Jetter to 
the Prince Regent from Rochefort, dated 13 July, 
1815, surrendering to the English. It was written 
in French, as is proved by the different but 
synonymous phraseology of the versions in Bour- 
rienne’s ‘ Memoirs of Napoleon Buonaparte,’ 1836, 
iv. 222, and the ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’ xvii. 225. 

Artaur Mayatt. 


This letter, in which Napoleon compares bimself 
to Themistocles, appeared in the Gent. Mag. of 
July, 1815, in the ‘Abstract of Foreign Occur- 
rences,’ introduced as follows : “ Buonaparte, it is 
said, in the French papers, wrote from Rochefort 
the following letter to the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land.” Then follows the letter in French, with an 
English translation. Bex. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington, 


The French text of this letter is given by Las 
Cases, who took it to the Bellerophon. It will be 
found at p. 10 of the ‘Souvenirs de l’Empereur 
Napoléon I.,’ extracted from the ‘Mémorial de 
Sainte Héléne,’ E. M. L. 


Ancets as Supporters (8" §S, xi. 384; xii. 32, 
232).—Over a door in the fagade of a house near 
the church of St. Peter Port, in this island, are the 
arms, sculptured, of the De Sausmarez family, with 
angels as supporters. This would give colour to 
Willement’s statement that the angels “ have much 
more the character of pious emblems than of heraldic 
figures,” for the supporters to the De Sausmarez 
arms are a unicorn and a greyhound, which were 
used by them hundreds of years before the family 
was ennobled. Over the front door of St. George, 
an estate that has been in the possession of the 
Guille family for nearly three bundred years, is a 
stone with the Guille arms supported by angels. 
Both these escutcheons are much worn and are 
apparently of great age. C. J. Durawnp. 

Grange Villa, Guernsey, 


Descenpants oF Jones, THE Reoicipe 
S. xii, 101, 172, 273). —I think many would be 
glad, as I should certainly be, to have the pedigree 
of Col. John Jones. It has appeared in the Trans- 
actions of the Historical Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who has 
access to those volumes might have charity. 

My note of the regicide’s arms, taken from the 
published facsimile of the death warrant (if my 
memory serves me well), gives “two bars between 
nine martlets, 3,3, 3.” If this is wrong I shall 
be glad of a correction. 

ohn Jones's first wife was, as Mr. Hitt says, 
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a daughter of John Edwards, of Stansty, by Janet, 
daughter and heiress to Edward Jones. The 
Edwardses were of the Edwyn ap Gronwy tribe 
and had nothing to do with the Edwardees of 
Chirk. These last came from Tudor Trevor. The 
heiress married Sir Roger Puleston, and died 
1685, I think, s. p. Muss Tuoyrts is probably 
right as to their arms, for the elder line, the 
Mostyns, bore Per bend sinister ermine and 
ermines, a lion rampant or, The Stansty Ed- 
wardses seem to have borne Edwyn. 

The brother of Col. John, called Edward Jones 
of Braith, left, I believe, an only daughter and 
heiress, Lowry, who married (1) Ellis Wynne, (2) 
Edward Price of Merionethshire. The Wyunes 
had Maes-y-garnedd (not Maes-y-gamedd, as Mr. 
Hitt writes it) and Cilcochwyn. Ellis Wynne 
was descended in the male line from Rbys, the 
brother of Dafydd ap Jevan ap Eineon, which 
Dafydd was the heroic Lancastrian who held 
Harlech so gallantly. Burke has made a mess of 
the name. 

Ool. John was certainly no relation to Col. 
Philip Jones, but he had the same faculty for 
feathering his nest, Malloyd, Gogarth with 
**Gloddeth,” worth 300/. a year—bishop’s lands, 
it seems. He advised Lord Henry Cromwell to 
buy up soldiers’ debentures in Ireland, which could 
be got, he says, for seven shillings in the pound. 
He himself had debentures in Kildare, Dublin, 
Newcastle, Colemans Towne, Ashgoe, Rathcredan, 
Greenoge, Loughtowne, Ballmakelly, “and other 
small parcell.” He had a scheme for pacifying 
Ireland by a clean sweep of many counties, 
And yet his letters are full of texts and, indeed, 
sermons, and he is afraid Merionethshire has no 
religion at all, “ where more ignorance, where more 
hatred to the people of God,” &e. 

Mr. Hitt writes Edenowen Benden ; it should 
be Ednowain Bendew. The Jones who had arms 
confirmed in Dublin in 1651 must have been of 
the tribe of Bleddyn ap Cynfyn. The second 
quarter looks like Yoyr, King of Gwent, with 
changed tinctures, Third is Brochwel Yscytbrog, 
fourth Llowarch Holbwrch (all noble tribes). 
Jones of Nayland was almost certainly a descend- 
ant of Col. John’s son Morgan, as the famous Sir 
William Jones was from bis second son John. 


Bata (8" S. xii. 142, 296).—In addi- 
tion to the covered slipper baths described by 
Me. Morris and Mr. Hamitton, there is an 
open slipper bath, about 12in. to ldin. deep, 
taper-shaped, and rising with a slope at the broader 
end, so as to afford a rest for the shoulders of the 
bather, They are made from 34 ft. to 54 ft. long 
in the bottom, and are figured in the pattern-books 
of London and Birmingham japanners under the 
name of slipper baths. As an ironmonger, I recol- 
lect them since my apprentice days, 1829 et seq. 


Was the bath in which Mr, Ledbury took refuge 
a long bath as described above ; or was it not like 
the modern hip or sitting bath ? 
G. H. 
Alnwick, 


*‘Buitper’s Guipe’ (8 xii, 289). — This 
library possesses a copy of “ The Country Builder's 
Estimator; or, the Architect’s Companion, by 
William Salmon, Jun., of Colchester in Essex. 
The Fourth Edition, carefully revised and cor- 
rected with many Jarge additions and alterations 
interspersed throughout the whole. By E. Hoppus, 
Surveyor. London: printed for J. Hodges at the 
Looking-Glass over against St. Magnus Church, 
London Bridge, 1752.” William Salmon, sen., 
votes as a free burgess in 1741, but the name is 
absent in 1747. Possibly this is the same indi- 
vidual. G. R. 

Public Library, Colchester. 


Allibone and Lowndes are silent respecting 
William Salmon, jun. The only reference I can 
find is in Lackington, Allen & Co.’s catalogue as 
follows: “Salmon’s Builder’s Guide, 8vo. 1736, 
2s. Also Salmon’s Builder's Vade Mecum, 8ve. 
1745, 1s. 6d.” Joun Ravcuirre. 


A copy of this book in my possession is dated 
1736. It consists of pp. xvi~155, including title, 
preface, contents, &c. There is a frontispiece 
representing the felling of timber in a forest. 
Apparently the half-title is wanting. At the end 
there is a catalogue of five pages (beginning on the 
verso of p. 155) of other books issued by the 
same publisher (J. Hodges, at the Looking-Glass 
on London Bridge), the tirst of which, it may inter- 
est your correspondent to know, is another work 
by the author of the ‘ Builder's Guide,’ called ‘The 
Country Builder's Estimator; or, the Architect's 
Companion,’ &c. W. Nixoy, 

Warrington, 


1x THE MarriacE Service (8" xii, 
168, 258, 330).—As the reference to boughsome 
in the quotation I gave from Blunt’s ‘ Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer’ has been criticized, it 
may be useful to contribute an additional note on 
the derivation of buxum. Prof. Skeat (‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,’ 1883) traces the word to A.-S, 
biigan, to bow ; and he says that the original sense 
is *‘ pliable, obedient.” The * Historical English 
Dictionary,’ among other forms of the word, gives 
boghsom, bughsom, bowsom, and bowsum. This 
authority describes the word as having in the first 
place a moral signification and as being equivalent 
to ‘‘ obedient "; and among the extracts to illus- 
trate this meaning is one from the works of 
Wyolif, who is quoted as writing “Oure Ladi 
Marye was buxumer to his bidding than ony 
hond-mayde.” It would seem that neither Blunt 
nor his critic is inaccurate. F, Jarratr. 
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Joxon (8 xii. 289), — Burke’s ‘Extinct 
Baronetage’ says that Sir William Juxon, first 
Baronet of Albourne, Sussex, so created 1660, was 
nephew and heir to Archbishop Juxon. His son 
Sir William, second and last baronet, died 1740; 
but the date of the first baronet’s death is not 
given ; so far, therefore, it appears not which Sir 
William was grantee of the land. Burke mentions 


no Joha Juxon. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Sir William Juxon, son of John Juxon, was 
nephew to the archbishop. See Lower’s ‘ Worthies 
of Sussex,’ p. 79. There are references to the 
family also in the ‘Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ vols, xi., 


xxiii., xxv. Evwarp H. Marsaatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tue Ten Wuetrs (8 §S. xii. 307).—A few 
years ago I extracted from a Kentish parish 
register the names of various ships of the time of 
James I. and Charles I. These names I sent to 
*N. & Q.,’ but they were never printed. In my 
list were several “‘ Whelps,” distinguished as First 
Whelp, Second Whelp, and a ; but my series 


was not complete, M. Cowper. 
Canterbury, 


This is not the name of one particular vessel, 
bat of ten small ships, called Lion’s Whelps, built 
in Charles I.’s reign. In a list of the fleet sent to 
sea in 1635 under Admiral Lindsey, these vessels 
figure as ‘* Lion’s Second Whelp,” “ Lion’s Third 


Whelp,” and so on, J. F. Fay. 
Upton, Didcot, 


Does not R. B. refer to “The Tenth Whelp” ? 
In the ‘Calendar of Domestic State Papers,’ 
1629-31, is given (p. 312) the summary of a letter 
to Secretary Nicholas, written by a certain Capt. 
Sidrack Gibbon, “aboard the Teoth Whelp in 
Plymouth Sound,” on 26 July, 1630. Five days 
earlier, the same navigator had sent a letter to the 
Lord High Treasurer (Weston) from ‘* Aboard 
His Majesty's Tenth Whelp, Cattewater [Ply- 
mouth] Royal Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion Twelfth Report,’ Appendix, part i. p. 409). 

DonHeEveD. 


Bamsorovcn Castres §, xii. 267). — Bam- 
borough Castle appears to have been built by Ida, 
King of Deira, in the sixth century. Until 1715 
it was in the bands of my ancestors the Fosters. 
It was then confiscated, on account of their com- 
plicity with the rebellion of that year, of which 
the Earl of Derwentwater and Thomas Foster, 
M.P., were the principal leaders in the North of 
England. It was bought from the Crown by the 
Bishop of Durham, and has, I believe, been in the 
hands of the Church ever since for charitable pur- 
—— When it first came into the hands of the 

osters I have not been able to ascertain. Bam- 


borough was the royal city of the kingdom of | 


Deira, and afterwards of Northumbria. Its original 
name was Dynguoaroy, and it took its present 
name from Bebba, wife of one of the kings of 
Deira. It is referred to, under the name of 
Bebbanburg, in Bede’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ Ethelwerd’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 
and Nennius’s ‘History of the Britons.’ The 
castle was considered impregnable, and was un- 
successfully attacked by Penda, the victorious 
King of Mercia, in 642 ap. I have not heard of 
any surname being derived from it. 
J. Foster Paver. 
Chelsea. 


Full information is to be found in the ‘New 
County History of Northumberland,’ vol. i., 1893. 
Also in the ‘Border Holds of Northumberland,’ 
by Mr. Cadwallader Bates, in the Archcologia 
Bliana, vol. xiv., 1891; and Mackenzie's ‘ History 
of Northumberland,’ vol. i, pp. 400-412. 

G, H. Taompsoy. 

Alnwick. 


In Bates’s new ‘ History of Northumberland,’ 
now coming out, will be found a good deal about 
Bamborough Castle and the Fosters, its former 
owners. I think the account of the district is in 
vol, ii., the last published. 

B. Frorence Scarert. 


The most complete account of this castle is to 
be found in vol. i. of ‘A History of Northumber- 
land,’ by E. Bateson, B.A., and issued under the 
direction of the Northumberland County History 
Committee in 1893 (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). 
Mention of several individuals bearing the name 
of De Bamburgh during the fourteenth century 
will be found therein ; but there is no account of 
any such in more modern times. Since the com- 
piling of the history extensive and important 
restorations have been set on foot within the castle 
precincts and are now approaching er. 


A sketchy history of Bamborough and its castle 
appeared in All the Year Round, vol. xxxi. p. 80. 
For the castle and its library, also the family of 
De Bradeforde, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5° S. v. 28, 156; 
vi. 346. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Voroar Errors (8 8, xii. 207).—In ‘Small 
Books on Great Subjects,’ by C. F. Cornwallis 
and Rev. J. Barlow (Pickering, 1841-48), there is, 
No. viii. ‘ An Exposition of Vulgar and Common 
Errors adapted to the Year of Grace 1845.’ The 
last essay in the ‘Last Essays of Elia’ is on 
‘Popular Fallacies.’ Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 


Quivis will find the latest and best informa- 
tion on these points in a long series of articles 
appearing in Pearson's Weekly this year, compiled 
by ©. E. Clark. The various section titles are as 
follows: ‘‘ Things we ought not to have been 


t 
‘ 
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taught at School” (History and Geography), 

‘* Things that are called by their Wrong Names,” 

“ Some Natural History Fallacies,”“ Some Literary 

Stumbling-blocks,” “ Batch of Misstatements,” 

‘Some Opinions more or less Enormous ” (still 

running). J. A. 5. 
Kilburn. 


Qoivis might find such a work as he desires in 
Jobn Timbs’s ‘ Popular Errors Explained’ (Urosby 
Lockwood & Co., London). In another work of 
his, ‘ Curiosities of History,’ he, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ examines a few of the popular errors of 
history, of which there exists a plentiful crop.” 
As with most of Mr. Timbs’s productions, the 
contents of the books consist mostly of compiled 
matter ; but his work is always interesting. 

OC. P. Hate. 


** A sTaG OF THE FiRsT HEAD” (8 §, xii, 267). 
—** But here is my lord, just upon us, like a stag 
of the first head” (‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ ch. xxxi.). 
Sir Walter uses the simile again in the will scene, 
*Guy Mannering,’ ch. xxxviii.: “ The buck of the 
second head, for a buck of the first head he was 
not.” G. T. Suzapory. 

Twickenham. 


Suamrock as Foop xi. 505; xii. 37).—In 
response to a request at the last reference I have had 
the pleasure of communicating direct with C. C. B. 
Mr. Colgan has discovered in Lobel’s ‘ Stirpium 
Adversaria Nova,’ 1570, a hitherto unique piece 
of evidence in connexion with a phase of this 
subject. Both the author of ‘The Shamrock in 
Literature’ and your erudite contributor C. C. B. 
consider this passage of extraordinary interest, and 
I take the liberty of transferring it to the pages of 
*N. & Q.’ for the benefit of your readers. I give 
Mr. Colgan’s translation from Lobel's “ decidedly 
thorny Latin ”:— 


“The meadow trefoil...... with a purple flower is 
called purple trefoil, and with a whitish flower white 
trefoil...... and there is nothing better known or more 
frequent than either, or more useful for the fattening, 
whether of kine, or of beasts of burden. Nor is it from 
any other than this that the mere Irish, scorning ell the 
delights and spurs of the palate, grind [the meal for] 
their cakes and loaves, which they knead with butter, 
and thrust into their groaning bellies, when, as some- 
times happens, they are vexed and nigh maddened with 
a three days’ hunger. But it is chiefly with the free- 
booters the like endurance is used, as it is, moreover, 
with the soldiery, And certain gentlemen of our 
acquaintance being amongst them on war service, some 
youe since, by reason of the revolt of the mercenaries 
n Ireland, were astonished to see them, after they had 
well stuffed themselves with food, go most straightly girt 
round the navel with their belts for three days’ space, 
till once again they might gorge themselves with victuals, 
For they were persuaded it would much advantage their 
strength and nourishment if, with tight-girt belts, they 
should thus keep their food in durance as long as 
might be, lest it should too quickly digest itself. And 


this, it seems to me, they had rather by the teaching of 


nature than by imitation of the Scythians, of the whom 
the like is related by that grave author Plutarch, For 
these men are both native in the island, and are far 
removed from the Scythians,” 

Mr. Colgan has this note :— 

© It is not quite clear whether this gorging of the mere 
Irish was done with trefoil cakes, or with some ordinary 
food ; but the whole passage occurs in a section devoted 
to the meadow trefoil.” 

C. C. B. finds it very difficult to accept this 
“mysterious shamrock-bread,” and I, too, am 
forced into the same position. I have had some 
correspondence with Mr, Colgan on the subject ; 
and an extract from one of his letters touching on 
C. C. B.’s comments to me in a letter may be of 
general interest :— 

“T agree with him [C. C. B.] that one of the most 
interesting questions raised by my paper is this: 
Whence did Lobel draw his circumstantial knowledge (!) 
of the Irish shamrock bread? I can easily understand 
the intellectual and physical difficulty C. C. B. finds in 
swallowing the shamrock bread of Lobel ; but no one, in 
modern times at least, seems to have made any attempt 
to test the nutritious value of a shamrock diet. The 
value of Gerard's evidence is, of course, not that he con- 
firms Lobel's story of the cakes, but that he first tells 
us what name the Irish gave to Lobel's bread stuff. I 
am quite convinced that a good deal of early shamrock 
literature still remains to be discovered, and my compila- 
tion does little more than sum up the very meagre 
extent of our present knowledge.” 

The studies of your readers carry them into 
many an obscure volume. Perhaps stored away 
in their note-books are some references to these 
strange shamrock cakes. Now would be a fitting 
time to bring them to light. The hope of such 
a result prompted this note. 

W. A. Henpersoy, 

Dublin, 


Worps anv Music or Sona Wanrep (8" 
x. 176).— 

Yet I'd rather have a guinea than a one-pound note. 
This inquiry was made in some local ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ eight years ago, and elicited the some- 
what meagre information that both will be found 
in a burlesque entitled ‘Don Giovanni in London.’ 
I have no opportunity of verifying this statement, 
and no author's name is given. 

Ricaarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 

{‘Don Giovanni in London’ is by Moncrieff. It was 
played at Bath 11 Nov., 1820, with Mrs, Gould as the 
hero, having previously been given at the Olympic 
26 Dec., 1817, An earlier line ran, if we remember 
rightly,— 

A guinea it will sink and a note it will float.] 


Snortace (8 S, xii. 286).—As you point ont 
in your editorial note, K. P. D. E. is scarcely 
correct in calling this a new word. I have 
often met with, and used, the word in relation to 
matters of business. On referring to the ‘ En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary,’ I find the word is duly 
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noted, with the following explanation : ‘ Amount 
short or deficient ; any amount by which a sum of 
money is deficient.” C. P. Hate. 


Tae Wanverixc Jew xii. 247). — 
Without pretending to reply to K. J. A.’s inquiry, 
might I suggest that he would do well to read 
Champfleury’s monograph on ‘ Le Juif-Errant,’ oo 
pp. 1-104 of his ‘ Histoire de Imagerie Populaire’ 
(Paris, Dentu, ed. 1869)? It is concise, but gives 
many references, and some interesting facsimiles 
of old “ portraits” of the poor wanderer. On p. 5 
Champfleury says :— 

“ A proprement parler, il n’existe qu'un seul document 

ancien relatif au Juif-Errant, le passage de la Chronique 
de Matthieu Paris [moine anglais qui vivait du temps de 
Henri ILI., et mourut en 125y).” 
Nisard’s ‘ Histoire des Livres Populaires’ might 
also be consulted. But there exists a whole 
voluminous literature on the subject in many 
languages, English included, which I leave to 
more competent annotators. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


A bibliographical list of the works, both English 
and foreign, on the subject of the Wandering 
Jew would occupy many pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 1 
therefore give the names of some of the works 
which are likely to be accessible to your corre- 
spondent : romances of Eugéne Sue and the Rev. 
Dr, Croly’s, under the title of ‘ Salathiel’; Bent- 
ley's Miscellany, xiii. ; ‘Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages,’ by S. Baring-Gould ; Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal, First Series, ix., and bis 
* Book of Days,’ i. 534; Brand’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities’; and Blackwood's Magazine, vii. Should 
further information and references to many English 
and foreign works be required, consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 
vii., x., xii. ; 3° S.i., x. ; 6 S. iv.; 7 S. xii. 

Everarp Home Ceiemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


An account of this legend is given in the Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Myths of the Middle Ages,’ 
towards the end of which he makes mention of 
several other works on this subject. P. 


Very numerous communications are acknowledged. } 


Hovse, Dover Srreet (8 S. 
xii. 221).—Most certainly this house stands, and 
always stood, on the west, not on the east, of 
Dover Street ; and the date of the death of Henry, 
Lord Jermyn of Dover, was 1708, not 1782. I 
can account for my blunders only by my own 
carelessness. E, Watrorp, 


Arms on Porrery (8" §, xii. 327).—The arms 
described at above reference are those of the noble 
Prassian family of Wied, and the initials will 
doubtless be found to stand for Friedrich, Graf zu 
Wied, Herr (zu) Runkel ynd my 


BWiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


a and Letters of Mr. Endymion Porter, By Dorothea 
ownshend. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue part played by Endymion Porter in the struggle 
between King and Commons is conapicuous rather than 
eminent. His figure and his career are, however, 
pleasant to contemplete, and the volume which Mra. 
Townshend has written concerning him, besides findin 
a place in every historical library, may be qummentel 
to general perusal. In a time when conjugal fidelity 
was a virtue of small account Porter was the most exem- 
plary of lovers and of husbands; his loyalty to his king 
moulted no feather, and the services he rendered to the 
royal cause were not the lees signal that he had an ill- 
divining soul and from the first was prescient of the 
calamities in store, So devoted to the cause of the king 
were the Porters that it was a boast among them that 
no fewer than twenty-six gentlemen of their name 
suffered for the royal cause. It is, however, in con- 
nexion with poetry and art that the name of Endymion 
Porter stands most pleasantly forward. A friend and 
patron of poets, he is the subject of encomia from the 
most distinguished men of his time. Sir William D’Ave- 
nat spoke of him as “ lord of my muse and heart,” and 
addressed poems to him and his wife. Herrick has five 
poems dedicated to him as“ the patron of poets,” or as 
“the honoured Master Endymion Porter, Groom of the 
Bedchamber to hie Majesty,” &c. Randolph wrote, “ A 
Pareneticon to the truly noble gentleman Master Endy- 
mion Porter”; and Dekker and May are among the many 
other poets who dedicated their works to him in language 
no less flattering. Equally great was his intimacy with 
painters, He was himself a purchaser of pictures, and 
he aided Charles I. in forming his great collection. No 
fewer than four portraits of Porter were painted by 
Vandyck and two by Dobson. Historically he is best 
remembered in connexion with negotiations with Spain, 
to which country, on account of his knowledge of the 
language and a Spanish strain in his blood, he was often 
sent, and sometimes on missions of iderable delicacy 
and difficulty, He accompanied Charles and Bucking- 
ham in their famous visit to Madrid, and acted at times 
as their interpreter. These things are, however, matters 
of historical ——— Mrs, Townshend tells pleasantly 
the story of Porter's loves and life, and especially of his 
marriage, prosperous as regards the influence it brought 
him, and detrimental subsequently in consequence of the 
suspicion attaching to him through the prozelytizing zeal 
of his wife, a convert to Catholicism, Much interest, 
both private and historical, attends the letters from 
Porter to his wife, and his correspondence generally 
will be read with much pleasure and advantage. Among 
the numerous illustrations to a beautiful volume are 
portraits of Porter by Vandyck and Dobson, a portrait 
by Vandyck of Olivia, Porter's wife, and another by the 
same artist of Porter with his wife and sone. Mre, 
Townshend's task has been ably executed, and we are 
thankful for the light thrown upon one of the bravest 
and noblest of the Cavaliers and upon his family, some 
of the members of which rival their father in merit, 
while others lived to be classed among the most debauched 
products of the Restoration. 


Coleridge, Edited by 


The Poetry of Samuel Taylor 
LD. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Richard Garnett, C.B,, L 


To the lovely “ Muses’ Library” of Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen has now been added an edition of Coleridge; and 
who shall say that any edition of the poets would 
approach completeness in which Coleridge did not find a 
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place? Inone ct, however, the present volume stands 
apart from the others of the series. Occupying a position 
midway betwern the eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
tury poets, Coleridge, in Dr. Garnett’s opinion, was 
influenced by bis models, Only after he had come 
acroes Wordsworth did he begin to supply his beet work. 
Some of his early poems are, it is held, unworthy of 
preservation, and some of them are omitted from the 
volume. With all respect for Dr. Garnett’s taste and 
opinion, and with a total absence of sympathy for lite- 
rary resurrectionists, we are disposed to regret the plan 
adopted. Welcoming in anthologies the taster, we rather 


- yesent his work in collected editions, We remember well 


when pretensions to select were put forward by Gilfillan, 
and were not too favourably received, All that is best 
in Coleridge is in the volume, and some ingenuity is 
requisite to trace an omission, Such we have not our- 
selves detected; but though the volume is a thrice 
welcome addition to our shelves, we are glad that we 
can boast another edition. Dr, Garnett’s introduction is 
a piece of sound criticism, with which we are generally 
in accord, and the notes are excellent, In the note 
on 1. 7 of ‘Christabel’ there seems to be an error or 
omission, 


French Idioms and Proverbs, By De V. Payen-Payne. 
(Nutt.) 

Mr. De V. Parven-Parne’s eminently useful volume of 
French idioms, intended as a companion to Deshum- 
bert’s ‘ Dictionary of Difficulties,’ bas reached a second 
edition. It isa work of extreme utility to the student, 
and may be read with pleasure and gain by the most 
advanced English scholars. An appendix, which adds 
to its claims, gives a new reading of an English equi- 
valent for the French proverb ‘‘ Femme qui parle comme 
homme et geline qui chante comme coq ne sont bonnes 
a tenir.” The equivalent, familiar enough in another 
shape in our columns, is 

A whistling woman and a crowing hen 

Are neither good for cocks nor men. 


Gesta Typographicaz. By Charles T.! Jacobi. (Elkin 
Mathews. ) 
Turis pretty and handeomely printed volume may be 
read with the certainty of amusement and a good chance 
of instruction, Among Mr. Jacobi's qualifications for 
his task is that of being manager of the Chiswick Press, 
and hie various books on printing and the making of 
books have won him a weil-merited reputation. His 
*Gesta Typographica’ begins with ‘* Memorabilia” 
concerning eminent printers, &c.; the explanation, so 
far as it ie known, of terms such as “ brevier,” “‘ pica,” 
 wayzgoose,”’ and the like ; a series of Roman numerals 
—from which we mies this, mirp for 1498, which we, 
at present contemplate on the first edition of Aristo- 
phanes, printed by Aldus—literary copyright, and other 
matter. This is followed by narrations and stories, some 
of them quite new, by a very amuaing list of errata. and 
a series of facetia. A more entertaining volume over 
which to while away an hour cannot easily be recom- 
mended to the book-lover. With its prettily rubricated 
ages and general daintiness of appearance, it appeals to 
tim also from another point of view. 


Masters of Medicine.— John Hunter, By Stephen 
Paget. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Poputar medical biography has hitherto hardly existed, 
and Mr. Unwin ia to be congratulated on the design of 
the series (of which this is the first volume), with its 
taking title and excellent appearance in paper, print, 
and binding. It will be a subject of still further con- 
gratulation if the eucceeding volumes are as good as this 


simply told, lucid, and appreciative life of Jobn Hunter 
by Mr, Paget, From the elegant dedication to his 
father-in-law to the appendix there is not a dull page in 
it, The most striking feature of Hunter's life is the 
vast amount of energy which he devoted—equal, one 
would think, to the lives of eight or nine ordinary 
individuale—to the multitudinous subjects of scientific 
research and of surgical and medical work, Sir James 
Paget, in his brief but eloquent introduction, ascribes 
John Hunter's position and influence the degree 
in which he introduced the exercise of the observant 
scientific mind into the study and practice of surgery,” 
A grand memorial of Hunter is to be found in the mag- 
nificent museum in the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields ; but a greater one is to be found in 
the numbers of men of science, physicians and surgeons 
alike, who have caught something of Hunter's spirit and 
Hunter's diligence in dealing with the subjects of their 
study and profession. As the late Sir W. Savory said 
ten years ago, ‘* Hunter was and ig, beyond all surgeons, 
a philosopher in surgery,” and Mr. Paget’s monograph 
will serve to explain to the non-medical public the place 
of John Hunter—universally acknowledged to be his— 
the highest in his profession. 


Stories of Famous Songs, By S, J. Adair Fitagerald 
(Nimmo.) 
Iy an interesting and an amusing volume Mr, Fitzgorald 
tells the story, so far as it is known, of most celebrated 
English, Scotch, and Irish songs, and of some French 
and German. We credit the compiler with knowledge 
of his subject and with a large amount of industry. We 
should be more confident, however, in bis assertions 
if he were less careless in detail. We found out so many 
verbal innaccuracies that we had to give up the task of 
noting them. Is it possible that, translating the * Mar- 
seillaise,” John Oxenford wrote 
Already on our plains we hear 
The murmurs of savage hoard 

And what is a “savage hoard”? ‘Two to One,’ in 
which the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle’ occurs, is not by 
George Colman the Elder, as is said, but by George 
Colman the Younger; and it is not “the great George 
Colman,” again, who, writing “the veriest trash imagin- 
able...... too vulgar to be quoted...... when he was ap- 
pointed examiner of plays, expunged the mildest of oaths 
and expletives." We never heard of Hood's ‘ Ancient 
and Modern Songs,’ of which a second edition was pub- 
lished in 1776. A second edition of Herd's ‘ Ancient 
and Modern Scots Songs’ bears that date. The French 
abounds with misprints, and the English is not free from 
them. ‘“ Moutoune" for moutonne, “ orferverie” for 
orfévrerie, “ Andre” for André, “cachats" for cachots, 
“*guerrera”’ for guerriers, &c. Some of these mistakes 
are of very little importance, though some are, of course, 
otherwise. Mr. Fitzgerald owes it to himeelf, however, 
to remedy in a useful and agreeable volume a series of 
errors the effect of which is to convey an unmerited, as 
we hope, impression of carelessness. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D, Edited by 
Temple Scott. (Bell & Sona) 
Tue first volume of Swift’s prose works, added, under 
the careful supervision of Mr, Temple Scott, to “ Bohn’s 
Standard Library,” contained ‘The Tale of a Tub’ and 
other early works; the second gives us the immortal 
‘Journal to Stella,’ one of the works most indispens- 
able to a knowledge of the life and literature of the 
early part of last century. We know of no shape in 
which the ‘Journal’ is published so convenient for 
perusal as this. The notes are short and serviceable, 
and there isa full index. Two portraits of Stella, from 
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pictures in the possession of Sir F. R. Falkner and Mr. 
G. Villiers Briscoe, are given, and there isa long fac- 
simile of one of the letters constituting the ‘Journal’ in 
Swift's wonderfully neat and minute handwriting, Mr. 
Frederick Ryland has edited the text, To etudy well 
what is said in the introduction concerning the “little 
language,” or “baby language,” will add much to the 
reader's comfort. 


The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, With 
an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B,D, 
(Nimmo.) 

Tue most popular of Miss Manning's works and the best 

has been issued by Mr. Nimmo in a charming edition, 


with twenty-six illustrations by Messrs, John Jellicoe | 


and Herbert Railton, and a useful introduction by Mr. 
Hutton. With it is given ‘ Deborah's Diary,’ which, as 
is generally known, is a sequel. The new edition ranks 
with those of ‘Cherry and Violet’ and ‘The Household 
of Sir Thomas More,’ issued in similar shape by the same 

ublisher. We have reread with great pleasure both 
Mies Manning's books here republiehed, and also the 
introduction, which supplies some very acceptable par- 
ticulare concerning the author, Miss Manning had a 
great objection to furnishing biographical particulars, 
and singularly little is known concerning her, Mr. 
Hutton bas at least supplied us with an idea of her 
appearance and method of work, and with these, as her 
friends are true to the truet put in them, we must for 
the present be content, We have, indeed, every dis- 
position to respect a privacy ecrupulourly observed, and 
contrasting p'easantly with the rage for self-advertise- 
ment with which not a few are now afflicted. At any 
rate, her book in its new guise makes strong appeal, 
and should constitute an ideal present for the rapidly 
approaching Christmas, 


Golspie : Contributions to its Folk-lore. Edited by W. B. 
Nicholson, M.A. (Nutt.) 

In collecting the folk-lore of this romantic little Suther- 
landsbire village, which bas of late become an object of 
pilgrimage, the Bodleian librarian bas gone on a new 
and commendable plan. Seeing the children engaged in 
a dancing game, he offered, by leave of those in autho- 
rity, a series of prizes for such folk-lore as the children 
know or could gather from oral sourcee, The conditions 
of the competition are described in the volume, which is 
mostly made up from its results. Seven children in all 
sent in papers, which furnish a large amount of interest- 
ing materi:l, Games, rhymes and songs, fairy and 
ghost stories, beliefs in witchcraft and magic, and 
details of custome were all collected These things, with 
an account of the place, some pretty illustrations, and 
Mr. Nicholson's comments constitute a volume of remark- 
ab'e interest to folk-loriste, and one which will repay 
careful study. The stories are curious. Like thove of 
the Western Highlands collected by Campbell, the water- 
horse plays @ prominent part in them. Some unfamiliar 
superstitions are given, such as putting, for curative 
purposes, gold and silver ornaments into the bath of a 
sick child. The tunes of the singing games are supplied, 
and there are many rhymes of much interest. So multi- 
farious are the contents of the volume it baffles all 
attempt at description, We content ourselves, accord- 
ingly, with recommending it to our readers, 


Minutes of the Bury Presbyterian Classis, 1647-1657. 
Edited by William A. Shaw, Part I, (Chetham 
Society.) 

Tuts will be a valuable work when the whole of it is 

before the reader. The first part contains many things 

which will interest students of religious and social his- 


tory. When the Civil War between Charles and his 
Parliament began the object of the reforming party 
was to establish a Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment as the State religion, Few, if any, of the 
members of the Long Parliament bad at first any- 
thing beyond the most narrow and crude ideas of relt. 
gious toleration, As, however, the revolution evolved 
itself, it became clear that a great portion of the 
people—a large minority, if not a m»jority—had as 
strong an objection to a rigourist form of Presbyterian 
chureh government as they bad ever displayed towards 
Protestant Episcopacy. The ordinances of Parliament 


on religious matters were from the first a dead letter in © 


many parts of England, So far, indeed, as is at present 
known, Lancashire was the only county wherein what 
was called the ‘Presbyterian platform” was ever 
reduced to working order. When we have these docu- 
ments before us in their entirety, we shall be able to 


| judge far better than before whether Milton was justi- 


fied in his contention that 
New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large, 

or whether he was led away by prejudice. The evidence 
furnished by the papers of the Bury classis, so far as we 
at present know them, does not show that the ministers 
composing it were more rigid than other ecclesiastics 
of the seventeenth century and the earlier years of the 
eighteenth. 

The original of the Bury minutes is not known to 
exist. The copy here used is one made for John 
Walker, the author of the well-known book on the 
‘ Sufferings of the Clergy...... in the Grand Rebellion.’ A 
memorandum in Walker's autograph states that it has 
not been made ‘‘by an accurate hand.” So far, how- 
ever, as we have been able to observe, the errors are few 
and slight. No one but a Lancsehire antiquary can 
detect such blunders as there may be in personal namee. 


Messrs. Lawkence & BULLEN have issued a cheap 
edition, in two volumes, of Handley Cross, with repro- 
ductions in the text of Leech’s famous illustrations. In 
this form, and at the price at which it is published, it 
is likely to enjoy much popularity. 

We have received prospectus and specimen of 
Bibliography of Australia and Polynesia, by Mir. E. A. 
Petherick, reprinted from the Torch, 


Botices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Wk cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such addvens az he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


_ A. (“Used Penny Postage Stamps ").—There 
is, . believe, no charitable use to which these can be 
ut. 
P NOTICE 
itorial Communications should be addressed to “ 

Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ "”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 


| — 
| 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE, 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHEN ZUM contains Articles on 
MADAME DARMESTETER’S LIFE of RENAN. 
TWO BOOKS about JAPAN. 
MAETERLINCK’S AGLAVAINE and SELYSETTE. 
The BOOK of MULLING. 
The THEISTIC PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
MANGAN’S POEMS. 

EW NOVELS—The Two Captains; Young Nin; The Son of a Pea- 
sant; Katharine Cromer; Cecilia; Jan, an Afrikander; Three 
Comely Maids; Mona St. Claire; A Villain of Parts; Miss Provi- 
dence ; Valentine; Luv und Lee 


AMERICAN HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 

SCOTTISH FICTION 

SCHOOL-BOOKS—SHORT STORIES 

WORDSWORTH LITERATURE. 

The HISTORY of FRANCE and SWITZERLAND. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

BRUNETTO LATINI in FRANCE — ‘The KING'S QUAIR’ — 
KURDISH or GYPSY—The TREATISE ‘ De AQUA et TERRA’ 
—SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE— Memory and its Cultivation; Mr. J. W. Dunning ; Societies; 
Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Stained Glass as Art ; Minor Exhibitions ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for Noevmber € contains Articles on 
MR. WATTS-DUNTON’S POEMS 
RYAN’S UNDER the RED CRESCENT. 
ST. PETER'S COLLEGE, RADLEY, 
MRS, BROWNING’S LETTERS. 


NEW NOVELS—What Maisie Knew; In Kedar’s Tents; Sweethearts 
and Friends; Dr. Luttrell’s First Patient; The Kaid of the Detri- 
mental; At the Cross Roads; The G jadtly ; His Fault, or Hers? 
Netherdyke ; Le Rachat d'une Ame; Le Reve de Yanniri, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
CELTIC LITERATURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
DR, JUSTIN WINSOR. 
KURDISH or GYPSY 
BRUNETTO LATINI'S HOME in FRANCE. 
‘The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS.’ 
Also— 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE—William Pengelly Table; The Rev. 8S. Haughton ; 
Astronomical Notes; The Kev . Brodie ; Societies ; Meetings. 


FINE ARTS—Institute of rs on Colours ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week, 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.(, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Foolseap 8vo. cloth 4s, 6d. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, cio 
in size from the smallest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight ie failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line borders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. If EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year, By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of ‘ The Daily Round,’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d,; roan, gilt 
edges, Gs. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s, 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short ae of Daily 
Prayer for those having Little Time, Cloth, 6d.; roan, 
ilt edges, Is, 6d. Il, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 
Pages for Various Occasions, Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 111, Forms for Use Seven’ Times Daily. A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Tbe NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, ls. 6d, 
Large-Type Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 
roan, gilt edges, 2s, 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d, 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPIAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German, 
Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese. With 
Translations, References Fxplanatory Notes, and Indexes, 
Ro, WM. FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch, Ch., 
Oxford 


London: 12, Warwick-lane, E.C, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
A HISTORY of patTien 1-7 By the Rev, F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 


Corrected, the Author. With 394 Plates, by Hand. 6 vols. 


royal 8vo. 

A NATURAL HISTORY ‘of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. Thoroughly “Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMBIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Revised, Corrected, 
and Kolarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand 

A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition, With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. ith 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other works) 

A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Bighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and ~~ by 
the Author). Super-royal Svo. with 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand . 

A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH GRASSES. say J. LOWE, F.R.S., &e. Third Edition. With 
74 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 

TRIPP (PF. B.)—BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, ‘Aspecte, Strectare, and Uses. With a Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... ee 
BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 
by W. B. TEGETMBEIBR, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition. In 2 vols. With 60 by Hand on 

Super-royal Svo._... 

FERN GROWING: Fifty in and Cultivation. with a List ‘ot the most 
important Varieties, and a History of the of &. By E. J. 
With 62 Illustrations 

LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By E. J. LOWE. F. R. S., and w. ‘HOWARD, "PH. s. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in aagananiies in this Country. Third Edition. With 
60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 

NEW and RARE BREAUTIFUL-LEAV ED ‘PLANTS. ‘By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, FR. HLS. With 54 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal » 

OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. By E. ‘J. LOWE, F. R. s. With 79 Coloured Plates and 
#9 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 

PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M. A. “M.D. F.Z.S With Notes on several Species by 
the Hon, and Rev. F.G@. DUTTON. Lilustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.. 

BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field. By oem PENNELL- 
ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain ... 

BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page Coloured Plates. Oblong * 
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